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SECTION XVI. 



jTAVlNG refrefhed ourfelves, and oui* 
horfes, after a fatiguing morning, we 
proceeded along the vale of Buter- 
mer; and following the courfe of the river^ 
as far as the inequalities of the ground would 
admit, we foon came to another lake, fHll 
more beautiful, than that we had left above* 
The two lakes bear a great refemblance to 
each other* Both are oblong: both wind 
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round promontories ; and both are furroundcd 
by mountains. But the lower lake is near a 
mile longer, than the upper one ; the lines it 
forms are much eafier; and tho it has lefs 
wood on it's banks, the lofs is compenfated 
by a richer difplay of rocky fcenery* Th& 
forms of thefe rocks are in general, beautiful ; 
moft of them being broken into grand fquare 
furfaces. This ipecies, as we have already 
obferved,* are in a greater ftyle, than the 
cragg, which is fliattcred into more diminu- 
tive parts. 

, With this rocky fcenery much hilly ground 
is intermixed. Patches of meadow alfo, here 
and there, on the banks of the lake^ improve 
the variety. Nothing is wanting but a little 
more wood, to make this lake, and the vale 
in which it lies, a very inchanting fcene ; or 
rather a ilxcceflion of inchanting fcenes; for 
the hills, and rifmg grounds, into which it 
every where fwells, afting in due fubordina- 
tion to the grand mountains, which inviron 
the whole vale, break and feparate the area 
of it into fmaller parts. Many of thefe forai 
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Uttle Vallies, and other recefiesV Vf^h ater 

very pidturefquc. 



' Not far froin thi$ lake the monntain of 
Grafmer appears riling above all the moun-» 
tains in it's neighbourhood. A lake of this 
name we had already feen in our road between 
Amblefide, and Kefwick; but there is no 
connedion between the iake^ and the maun^ 
tain. 

This mountain forms rather a vaft ridge, 
than a pointed fununit ; and i« connected 
with two or three other mountains of inferior 
dignity : itfelf is faid to be equal to Skiddaw j 
which is the common gage of altitude through 
the whole country ^^and therefore it may be 
fuppofed to be the higheft. No mountain, 
afpires to be higher than Skiddaw : fome boaft 
an equal height : but two or three only have 
real pretenfions. 

Grafiiier, and the nrountains in it's neigh- 
bourhood, fi-om the eaftern boundary of the 
vale, which we now traverfed ; a vale at leaft 
five miles in length, and one third of- that 
fpace in breadth. Our road carried us near 
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the village of Brackenthwait, which lie^ at 
the bottom of Grafmer, 



Here we* had an account of an inundation 
occafioned by the burfting of a water- fpout# 
The particulars, which are well authenticated, 
are curious.— In that part, where Grafmer i8 
conneded with, the other high lands in it's 
neighbourhood, three little ftreams take their 
origin ; of which the Lifla is the leaft incon- 
fideriible. The courfe of this ftream down 
the mountain is very fteep, and about a mile 
in. length. It's bed, and the fides of the 
mountain all around, are profufely fcattered 
with loofe ftones, and gravel. On leaving 
the mountain, the Lifla divides the vale, 
through which we now pafled; and, after a 
Courfe of four or five miles, falk into the 
Cocker. 

On the 9th of September 1760, about mid- 
night, the water-fpout fell upon Grafmer, 
nearly, as was conjedtured, where the three 
little dreams^ jufl mentioned, iflue from their 
fountains. 
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At firft it fwept the whole fide of the moun* 
tain, and charging itfelf with all the rubhifh 
it ibund there, made it's way into the vale, 
following chiefly, the direction o£ the Liiik. 
At the foot of the mountain it was received 
by a piece of arable ground; on which it's 
violence firft broke. Here it tore away trees, 
foil, and gravel ; and laid all bare, ipany feet 
in depth, to the naked rock. Over the. next 
ten acres it feems to have made an immenfe 
roll; covering them with fo vaft a bed of 
ftones ; that no human . art can. ever again 
reftore the foil. 

When we faw the place, tho twelve years 
after the event, many marks remained, ftill 
flagrant, of. this fcene of ruin. We faw the 
natural bed of the lifla, x mere contradted 
rivulet; and on it's bank« the veftiges of a 
ftony channel, fpreading far and wide, almoft 
enough to contain the waters of the Rhine, 
or the Danube. It was computed from, the 
flood-marks, that in many parts the ftream 
muft have been five or fix yards deep; and 
near a hundred broad ; and if it'« great velo- 
city be added to this .weight of water, it's 
force will be found equal to aknoft any 
cffed. 

B 3 On 
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- On die banks of this ftony channel, 'we 
law a few fcattsered houfes, a part of thft 
village of Brackenthwait, which had a won- 
derful cfcape. They flood at the bottom of 
Grafiner, rather on a rifing ground; and the 
current, taking it's firft direiSion towards 
them, would have undermined them in a few 
moments, (for the foil was inftantly laid bare) 
had not a projedtion of native rock, the in- 
terior ftratum, on which the houfes had un- 
knowingly been founded, refiftcd the current, 
and given it a new direcftion. Unlefs this 
had intervened, it is probable, the houfes> 
and all their inhabitants (fo inflantaneous was 
the ruin) had been fwept away together. 

In paffing farther along the vale, we faw 
other marks of the fury of this inundation; 
bridges had been thrown down, houfes car- 
ried off, and woods rooted up. But it'a 
effeds on a ftone-caufeway were thought the 
moft furpri^ing. This fabric was of great 
thicknefs; and fupported on each fide by an 
enormous bank of earth. The memory of 
man could trace it, unaltered in any particular)^ 
near a hundred years: but by the foundnefs 
z,nd firmnefs of it'5 parts and tex;ture, it feemed 
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(is if it had ftocxj for ages. It was almoft* a 
doubt, whether it were a work of nature, or 
pf art. This mafly mole the deluge not only 
carried off; but, as if it turned it into fport, 
made it's very foundations the channel of it's 
pwn ftream. 

Having done all this mifchief, not only 
here, but in many other parts, the Lifla 
threw all it's waters into the Cocker, where 
an end was put to it's devaftation: for tho 
the Cocker was unable to contain fo immenfe 
gn increafe; yet as it flows through a more 
' level country, the deluge fpread far and wide, 
^nd wafled it's ftrength in one vaft, ftagnaat 
inundation^ 



Having paflcd through the vale of Buter-» 
mer, we entered another beautiful fcene, the 
vale of Lorton. 

This vale, like all the paijt, prefents us 
with a landfcape, intirely new* No lakes, no 
rocks are here, to blend the ideas of dignity, 
arid grandeur with that of beauty. All is 
fimplicity, andrepofe. Nature, in this fcene, 
laya totally afide her majeftic frown, and wears 
only a lovely fmile. 

B 4 The 
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The vale of Lorton is of the extended 
kind, running a coniiderable way between 
mountains, which range at about a mile's 
diftance. They are near enough to Ikreen 
it from the ftorm; arid yet no^ fo impending 
as to exclude the fun. Their fides, tho not 
fmooth, are not much diverfified. A few 
knolls and hollows juft give a little variety 
to the broad lights and fhades, which over- 
Ipread them. 

This vale, which enjoys a rich foil, is 
in general a rural, cuhivated fcene; tho in, 
many parts the ground is beautifully broken, 
and abrupt. A bright ftream, which might 
almoft take the name of a river, pours along 
a rocky channel ; and fparkles down number- 
lefs little cafcades. It's banks are adorned 
with wood ; and varied with different objedls ; 
a bridge ; a mill ; a hamlet ; a glade over-hung 
with wood; or fome little fweet recefs; or 
natural vifta, through which the eye ranges, 
between irregular trees, along the windings 
of the ftream. 

Except the mountains, nothing in all this 
fcenery is greats but every part is filled with 
thofe fweet engaging paffages of nature, which 

tend 
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tend to footh the mind, and inftill tranquil- 
lity. 



■ ■ The paflions to divine repofc 
Perfuaded yield ; and love and joy alone 
Are waking: love and joy, fuch as await 
An angel's meditation '— ^ 



Scenes of this kind, (however pleafing) in 
which few objedts occur, either of grandeur 
or peculiarityy in a Angular manner elude 
the powers of verbal defcription. They al- 
moft elude the power of colours. The foft 
and elegant form of beauty is hard to hit: 
while the ftrong, harfli feature is a mark> 
which every pencil can ftrike. 

But tho a peculiar difficulty attends the 
verbal defcription of thefe mild and quiet 
haunts of Nature; yet undoubtedly all her 
fcenery is ill-attempted in language. 

Mountains, rocks, broken ground, water, 
and wood, are the fimple materials, which 
flie employs in all her beautiful pidures : 
but the variety and harmony, with which 
Ihe employs them are infinite. In defcription 
thefe words jftand only for general ideas: 
gn her charts each is detailed into a thoufand 

varied 



varied forms. Words may; ^ive the grea^ 
outlines of a country. They can meafure the 
dimenfions of a lake. They can hang it's 
fides with wood. They can rear a caftle 
on fome proje<5kiag rock: or place an ifland 
near this, or the other fhore. But their, range 
extends no farther. They cannot mark the 
charafteriftic diftindlions of each fcene— ^ 
the- touches of nature— her living tints — her 
endlefs varieties, both in forni and colour,^ 
In a word, all her elegant peculiarities 
are beyond their reach. Langtjage is equally 
unable to convey thefe to the qyes as the 
eye is to convey ithe various divifions of founcj 
to thjB ear, 

The pencil, it is true, offers a more per-, 
fed: mode of defcription. It fpeaks a language 
piore intelligible; and defcrihes the fcene iij 
;(lronger, and more varied terms. - The fliapest 
^nd hues of objects it delineates, and marks, 
with more exadlnefs. It gives the lake the 
louring fhade of tempeft; or the glowing 
blufli of fun-fet. It fpreads a warmer, or a 
polder tint on the tufts of the for^ft. It addj 
form to the caftle; and tips it's fhattered 
^)attlements with light.— ^Rut all this, all that 
Y^ords <;an ,e:?^prefs, or even the pencil defcribcj^ 

are 
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are gr6fs, infipld fubftitutes of the liviiig 
fcene.* We may be pleafed with the de-t 
icription, aad the pi<aure: but the foul can 
fid neither, unlefs the force of our own 
imagination aid the poet's, or the painter'i 
3rt ; exsdt the idea i wApi^ure things unfeen. . 

Hence it perhaps follows, that the perfect 
tion of the art of painting is nqt fo much 
attained by an endeayour to form an exa(3t 
l^efcmblance of nature in a nice reprefentation of 
all her minute parts^ which we confider as 
j^lmoft impradicable, ending generally in flat- 
nefs, and infipiditys as by aiming to give 
thofe bold, thofe ftrong charafteriftic touches 
which excite the imagination ; and lead it tQ 
form half the pit^ure itfelf. Painting is the 
ftrt of deceiving ; and it's great perfedtipn lie^ 
in the exercife of this art. 

Hence it is that genius, a^d an accurate know* 
Jedge of nature are as requifite in examining a 



* This is not at all inconfiflent with what is fai4 in tlxe 
119th page. Hre we fpeak chiefly of the ikiail of nature's 
works: there of the compofitm. The nearer we approach. the. 
character of nature in every piode of imitation, no doubt the. 
better: yet ftill there are many irregularities and deformities^ 
in the natui*al fcene, which we may wifh to corre6t — ^that iS| 
to corj-eft, bv improving one part of nature by another. 
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pifture, as Iii painting one. The cold, untu- 
tored eye, tho i^ may enjoy the teal fcene, (be 
it hiftory,* landfcape, or what it will) is un- 
moved at the l^ft reprefentation. It does not 
fee an exa^ rei^blancc of what it fees abroad ; 
and having no internal peneiU if I »ay fo fpeak, 
to work within; it is utterly unable to ad^ 
tnimfier a pidture to itfelf. Whereas the 
learned eye,-]* vcrfed equally in nature, and 

art. 



♦ Hiftory-painting is ccrladnly the moft elevated fpecics. 
Nothing exalts the human mind fo much, as to fee the great 
actions of our fellow-creatures brought before the eye. But 
this pleafure we feldom find in painting. So much is requir- 
ed from the hiftory-painter, fo intimate a knowledge both of 
nature and art, that we rarely fee a hifloiy-piece, even from 
the beil mailers, that is able to rai/e raptures. We may ad*> 
mire the colouring, or the execution; or fome underrpart; 
but the Jml is feldom reached. The imagination foars beyond 
the pifturc.-*— In the inferior v^ks of painting, where left 
is required, more of courfe is performed: and tho we 
have few good pi^hires in hiilory, we have many in portrait, 
in landfcape, in animal-life, dead-game, fruit, and flowers. 
Hiftory painting is a mode of epic; and tho the literary 
wprl4 abounds with admirable productions ^l the lo)ver walk$ 
of poetry, an epic Is tjie wonder pf an age. 

t The admirers of painting may be divided into two 

clafles: ^The inferior admirer values himfelf on diftin" 

gidjbing the maftcr^^n knowmg the peculiar touch of each 

pencil; 
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art^ 6afily compares the pidurer with it'd 
archetype : and when it finds the chara£):eriflic 
touches of nature^ the imigination immediatdy 
takes fire$ and glows with a thouiand beau- 
tiful ideas, fuggefied only by the canvas. 
When the canvas therefore is fo artificially 
wrought, as to fuggefi: liiefe ideas in the 
ftrongeft manner, the pi<9:ure is then moft 
perfeft. This is generally beft done by little 



pencil; and the ruling tint of every pallet. But he has no 
feeling. If the pifture be an original^ or if it be in the 
matter's heft manner (which may be the cafe of many a bad 
pii5hire) it is the objed of his veneration ; tho the ilory be 
ill-told, the chara£ter5 feebly marked, and a total deficiency 
appear in every excellence of the art. 

The more liberal profcflbr, (and who alone is here coniider- 
ed as capable of admimftering a pi<^re to himfelf) thinks the 
if^nf^voUdge of names^ (any farther than as it marks excellence, 
till we get a better criterion,) is the bane of the art he ad- 
mires. A work, worthy of admiration, may be produced by 
an inferior hand ; and a paltry compofition may efcape from 
a mailer. He would have the intrmftc merit of a work, not 
any eerhitrary ftantp proclaim it's excellence. In ejcamining 
Si pi6hire, he leaves the namt intirely out of the queftion. It 
may miflead, it cannot aflift, his judgment. The charafters 
of nature, and the knowledge of art, are all he looks for: 
the reft, be they Michael Angelo's, or Raphael's, he defpifes 
as the bubbles of pifture-dealers ; the mere . fweepings, and 
refiife of Italian garrets. 



labour; 



tabour^ md great knowledge^ It is know^^ 
ledge only, which inipires that free, that fear- 
lefs, and determined pencil> fo expreffive in 
a ikilful hand. As to the mmutia of nature^ 
the pidturefque eye will generally fuggeft theni 
better itfelf ; and yet give the artift, as he 
deferves, the credit of the whole* 

We fometimes indeed fee pidhires inghl) 
finijhed^ and yet full of fpirit^ They will 
bear a nice examination at hand, and yet lofe 
nothing of their diftant efFe<ft. But fuch pic- 
tures are fo exceedingly rare, that I fhould 
think, few painters would in prudence at- 
tempt a laboured manner. Indeed, as pidhire€ 
are not defigned to be feeh through a microf- 
cope, but at a proper diflance, it is labour 
thrown away.* 

Hence it is that even a rough fketch, by 
the hand of a mafter, will often ilrike th^ 
imagination beyond the moft finiihed worki 



* In the higher .walks of pamting I know of no artiil^ 
who does not lofe his fpirit in attempting to finilh highly* 
In the inferior walks we have a few. Among the firft we may 
rank Van Huyfum, who painted flowers, and fruits, with 
equal labour and fpirit. And yet even here, I own I hav^ 
more pleafurc in helping myfelf to thefe delicacies from the 
bolder works of Baptifte, 

I have 
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t have feen the learned eye pafs unrtiove^' 
along rows of pidnres by the cold, and in* 
animate pencil of fuch a mafter as Carlo Marat; 
and ftart aftoniflied, when it came to a Iketch 
of Rubens. In one cafe the painter endea-* 
vouring in vain to adminijler every thing by 
giving the full roundnels, and fmoothnefs to 
^very part, inftead of the bold, charadtcriftic 
touches of nature, had done too much : in 
the other, tho the work was left unfinifhed, 
yet many of the bold cbaraBeriJlic touches 
being thrown in, enough was done to excite 
the imagination of the fpeftator, which could 
t2S\\y fupply the refi. 

A very ingenious writer * indeed gives ano- 
ther reafon for our being better pleafed with 
a flcetch, than with a finiflied piece. Th^ 
magination, fays he, ts entertained with the 
promife of fomething fnore\ and does not ac* 
quiefce in the prefent objeSi of the fenje. But 
this obfervation, I think, is fcarce founded ort 
truth. It is true the imagination does not ac-^ 
qhiefce in the prefent objeSi of the fenfe : hwU 
I (hould fuppofe, not becaufe it is entertained 



* Burke on the fublime and.beautiful| Part 11. Sed. XL 
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tnth a promife of fomething more ; but beCatiii* 
it has the power, of creating fomething mori 
itfelf If a promife of fomething morcy were 
the caufe of this pleajfure, it fhould feem, that 
a Iketch, in it's rudeft form, would be more 
plcafing, ' than when it. is more advanced: fof 
the imagination muft have ftill higher enter- 
tainment in proportion to the largenefs of the 
promife. But this is not the cafe.. The 
iketch, in it*s naked chalk-lines, aiFedts us 
little in . comparifon. The inflrument muft 
be tuned higher, to excite vibrations in the 
imagination* . 

Again, on the fame fuppofition, one {liould 
Imagine, that the rude beginning, or rough 
plan of a houfe, would pleafe us more than the 
compleat pile; for the imagination is enter- 
tained with the promife of fomething more* 
But, I believe, no one was ever fo well pleafed 
with an unfinifhed (hell, amidft all it's rubbifh 
of fcafFolding, paper-windows, and other de- 
formities; as with a ftrudlure compleat in dl 
it's members, and fet off with all it's proper 
decorations. — But on the fnppofition I have 
ventured to fuggeft, we fee why th^ Jketch may 
pleafe beyond the piSiure -, tho the unjinijhed 
fabric difappoints. An elegant houfe is a 

compleat 
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compkat objeSt. The imagination can rife no 
higher. It receives full fatisfadk>n. But a. 
pidture is not an objeSi itfelfi but only the 
reprefentation of an objed. We may eafily 
therefore conceive, that it may fall below it's 
archetype ; and alio below the imagination 
of the fpedlator, whofe fancy may be more 
pifturefqiie, than the hand of the artift, who 
compofed the pifture. In this cafe, a fketch 
•may afford the ipedator more pleafure, as it 
gives his imagination freer fcope ; and fufFers 
it to compleat the artift's imperfe<ft draught 
from the fund of it's own richer, and more 
perfed: ideas. 

The variety of fcenes, which nature ex- 
hibits; and their infinite combinations, and 
peculiarities, to which neither language, nor 
colours, unaided by imagination, can, in any 
degree, do juftice; gave occafion to thefc 
remarks, which have carried me perfiaps toQ 
far into digreflioh. 



We had to regret, that we faw tfie vate of 
XiOrton only in half it*^ beauty^ It was at 
too late an hour; and the. evening befides 
was dark. The morning had been clpudy; 

VOL. !!• C i» 



in fom? part of it rather jtempeftupus ; an4 
we thought ouffelves then yery happy in tftp 
difpofition of the ysrejither; for ap we had 
l^efcM-e feen the mountains in g clear atpapfr 
phere; it was a de/irable variety to fee th/a 
grand efFefts t^ey produced in a ftorm. A 
mountain is an objcd of grandeur ; and it's dig- 
nity receives new force hy mixing with the 
clouds ; and arraying itfelf in the majefty of 
darknefs. Here the idea of infinity * pro- 
duces ftrongly th^ fublime. Put the chearful 
fcenes of fuch a vale jas this^ pretend npt to 
dignity : they are mere fcenes of tranquillity. 
The early ray of dawn, the noon-tide fhade, 
w evening-glow^ are the circumftances, in 
which they napft rejoice: a ftqrm, ip any 
ihape, will injure them. Here therefore wje 
might have diipenfed with more light, and 
funfhinc. Or at the clofe of the :day we might 
have wifhed for a quiet, tranquil hour; when 
the glimmering furfeces of jdiings are fonder 
times perhaps more pleafing — at all times 
certainly more foothing, than images of the 
brighteft hue : 

■ I ■ -'■-.,,-■ , ■ ■ , , ^ ,, ,, ^ , , — ^ 

♦ Sec page 228. Voh I. 
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When through the dufk obfcurely feen 
Sweet evening-obje6b inteiVene* 



The evenings which grew more tempeftu-- 
Qus, began to clofe upon ms, a3 we left the 
Ignore Ib^dutiful parts of the vale of Lorton. 
We were, i^ about fix miles from Kefwick ; 
and had before us a very mid^ country, which 
probably would have afforded no great amufe-* 
ment even in full day : but amid the obfcurity, 
which :|tow pyerfpr(?ad the.l%n4fc»pe, the .ima-- 
gination was }e£% at larger ^4 pstinted many, 
images, whjch perhaps did not really iBxift»; 
upop tl^e 4ead cojlpuririg of nfiture. Every 
great and pleajfing fori^ij whether clear, or 
obfcure, which vee had feen during. the, day^ 
now played, in ftrong imagery before the 
fancy : as when' the grand chorus ceafes, ifleal 
mufic vibrat?§ in the ^ar. 



In one pacU-A view pleafed «s muffh ; tho 
perhaps, in ftronger light, it might have 
e&aped ^nod^ce.^ : The road -made a fudden 
dip^ into a little, winding valley ; v^ich being- 
tod abrupt for, a carnage was- eafed by a^ 

C 2 bridge: 
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bridge: and the form of the arch was. what 
we commonly find in Roman aquedudls. At 
leaft fiich it appeared to us. The winding 
roadj the woody valley, and broken ground 
below; the mountain beyond; the form of 
the bridge, which gave a claffic air to the* 
fcene ; and the obfcurity, which melted the 
whole into one harmonious mafs ; made 9II 
together a. very pleafing view. 



But it fdon grew too dark even for the 
imagination to roam. It was now ten o'clock ; 
and tho in this northern climate, the twilight 
of a clear fummer-evening affords, even at that 
late hour, a bright effulgence ; yet now all 
was dark, 



■ I ■ A faint, erroneous rs^y 
Glanced from th' imperfeft fiirfaces of things, 
Threw half an image on the ftraining eye. 
While wavering woods, and villages, and ftreams, 
And rocks, and mountain-tops, that long retained 
Th' afcending gljeam, were all one fwimming fcene, 
^ ' - Unecrtain if behel d — > . ■ — « --, 

We could juil difcern, through the dim-i. 
nefs of the night, the fhadowy forms of the> 
Hio^otajyas, fpm^tii^es blotting out half, tha 
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dcy> on one fide; and fomedmes winding 
rounds as a gloomy barrier on the other. 

Oitan too the road would appear to dive 
into ibme d^k abyfs, a cataract roaring at 
the bottom: while the mountain-torrent$ on 
cvety fide rufhed down the hills in notes of 
various cadence, as their quantities of water, 
the declivities of their fall, their diftances, 
or the intermiffion of the blaft, brought the 
found fuller, or fainter to the ear; which 
organ became now more alert, as the imagi-^ 
nation depended rather oa it, than on the 
eye, for information^ 

Thefe various notes of water-mufic, an- 
fwering each other from hill to hill, were a 
kind of tranflation of that pafiage in the pfalms, 
in which one deep is reprefented calling another 
hecaufe of the noife of the water-pipes^ 



Among other images o^ the night, a lake 
(for the lake of BaflTenthwait was now in 
view) appeared through the uncertainty of 
the gloom, like fomething of ambiguous tex- 
ture, fpreading a lengthened gleam of wan, 
^ead light under the dark fliade of the jai- 
cumbent mountains: but whether this light 
^ C 3 were 



were owing to vapours arifing from the valley j 
or whether it was water — and if water, whe- 
ther it was an arm of the fta, a lake, or a 
river — to the uninformed traveller would ap- 
pear matter of ffreat uncertainty. Whatever 
it was, it would feem fufficient to alarm his 
apprehenfions ; and to raife in his fancy, (now 
in queft of dangers,) the idea of fomething, 
that might flop his farther progrefs. 

A good turnpike-road, on which we en- 
tered near the village of Lorton, and a know- 
ledge of the country, fet at nought all fuch 
ideas with us : but it may eafily be conceived, 
that a traveller, wandering in the midft of a 
flormy night, in a mountainous country, un- 
known, and unbeaten by human footfleps, 
might feel palpitations of a very uneafy kind* 



We have in Oflian fome beautiful images, 
which accompany a night-florm in fuch a 
country as this. I (hall fubjoin, with a few 
alterations, an extraft from tliem; as it wiU 
illuflrate the fubje<St before us. It is con- 
tained in a note on Croma ; in which feveral 
bards are introduced entertaining their patron 
with their refpcftive defcriptions of the night. 

The 
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The ftbrm gathers on flie tops of the moun- 
tains; and fpreaids it's black mantle befor« 
the moon. It comes forward in the majefty 
ef ditknkCif moving tip^n the wings of the 
bkft. It fweeps along the vale» and nothing 
Cffn Withftand it's force. The lightning from 
the rifted cloud fk{hes before it: the Zander 
rolls among the riidtantairis in it*s rear. 

All natttre is reftlefs, aftd mieafy. 

Th6 flag lies wakeful on the mourttain-^ 
molsr the hind clofe by his fide. She hears 
&e flofm roaring through the branches of the 
trefcs. She flafts — and lies down again. 

The heath-cock lifts his head at intervals i 
and returAs it under his Wii^. 

The owl leaves her unfinifhed dirge ; and 
fit^ rufBed in her feathers in i cleft of the 
blafled oak. 

The famifhed fox Ihrinks from the ftorm, 
tod feeks the Ibelter of his den. 

The hunter alarmed, leaps fh>m his pallet 
in the lonely hut. He raifes his decaying 
fire. His wet dogs fmoke around him. He 
ha[lf-opens his eabin-dobr, and looks out: 
but he inflantly retreats froin the terrors of 
the tiight. 

C4 Wot 
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- For now the whole ftorm dcfcends. The 
mountain torrents join their impetuous ftreams.: 
The growing river fwells. 

The benighted traveller paufes as he enters 
the gloomy dell. The glaring fky difcovers at 
intervals the terrors of the fcene. With a iacc 
of wild deipair he looks round. He recoUedts 
neither the rock above^ nor the precipice be- 
low. — He flops. — Again he urges his bewil- 
dered way. His fteed trembles at the frequent 
flafh. The thunder burfts over his head-— The 
torrents roar aloud, — He attempts the rapid 
ford. — Heard you tha,t fcream ? — It was the 
ihriek of death. 

How tumultuous is the bofom of the lake ! 
The waves lafti it's rocky fide. The boat 
is brimful in the cove. The oar$ are d*fhed 
againft the fhore. 

What melancholy fhade is that fitting un- 
der the tree oji the lonely beach? — I juft 
difcern it faintly fhadpwed out by the pale 
beam of the moon, pafling through a thin- 
robed cloud. — It is a female form.- — Her 
eyes are fixed upon the lake. Her hair floats 
loofe around her arm, , which fupports her pen- 
five head. Ah ! mournfiil maid ! .doft thou 

ftiU 
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ftill expcft thy Ipvcr over the lake ? — ^Thou 
iaweft his diflant boat^ at the clofe of day, 
dancing upon the feathery waves. — ^Thy breafl 
throbs with fufpcnce : but thou knoweft not 
yet, that he lies a corpfe upon the £l;iore« 
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S E G T. XVIL 



AFTER a wet, and ftonny night wc rc-i 
joiced to fee the morning arifc with 
all the figns of a C2[lm and fplendid day. We 
wifhed for the opportunity of furveying UUef* 
water in fercne, bright weather. Thi« Wa* 
the next fcene we prd|)6fed to vifit; and With 
which we intended to clofe our views of thii 
pifturefqiie country. 



From Kefwick we mounted a hill, on the 
great turnpike road to I*enrith* At the fum- 
mlt we left our hdrfes 5 and went to exahiine 
k Druid temple, in a field on the fight. Thfe 
diameter of this circle is thirty-two paces i 
which, as nearly as could be judged from 
fo inaccurate a mode of menfuration, is the 
dkmeter of Stonehenge; which I once mea- 

fared 
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fured In the fame way. But the lirudufes 
are very different; tho the diameters may bcJ 
nearly equal. The ftones here are diminutive 
in comparifon with thofe on Salifbury-Plain4 
If Stonehenge were a cathedral in it's dayj 
this circle was little more than a country 
church. 

Thefe flrudures, I fuppofe, are by far the 
moft ancient veftiges of architefture (if wd 
may call them architecture) which we have 
in England. Their rude workmanfhip hands 
down the great barbari^ of the times of the 
Druids: and furnifhes ftrong proof of the 
iavage nature; of the religion of thefe heathen 
priefts. Within thefe magical circles we may 
conceive any incantations to have been per- 
formed ; and any rites of fuperftition to have 
been celebrated. It is hiftory, as well as 
poetry, when Offian mentions the circles of 
Jionesy where our anceftors, in their no<Shimal 
orgies, invoked the ipirits which rode upon 
the winds — the awfiil forms of their dcceafcd 
forefathers; through which, he fublimely 
tells us, the Jiars dimly twinkled. 



As 
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As fingular a part as the Druids make in 
the ancient hiftory, not only of Britain, but 
of other countries, I know not, that I ever 
faw any of their tranfadions introduced as 
the fubjeft of a capital pidhire. That they 
can furniih a fund of excellent imagery for 
poetry we know : and I fee not why the fcenes 
of Cara^acus might not be as well fuited to 
pi(^urefque, as dramatic reprefentation. — And 
yet there- is a diSerence* The drama depends 
at leaft as much on fentiment, as on repre- 
fentation. Whereas the pidure depends in- 
tirely on the latter/ The beautiful fentiments 
of the poet are loft ;, and the fpeftator muft 
make out the dialogue, as he is able, from 
the energetic looks of the figures.— Hence 
therefore it follows, that the feme fubjedis 
are not equally calculated to ihine in poetry^ 
and in painting. : ' 

Thofc fubjefts, no doubt, are beft adapted 
to the pencil, whic:h unfb/d themfehes by aStiom 
In general, however^ all animated ftories, whicK 
admit either of Jirong aStion^ or pajjion^ are 
jjudicibufly chofen.; Ufianiniated fubjefts have 
little chancy of producing: an ^k&i parti- 

- — cularly 



colarly love-fteriesj which, of all others, 
I could wi{h to exclude from canvas. The 
Jangttsgp of lOFc i9 ip ^^cttlt to trttnifete, 
that J l^QW not tbjit I eyer ftw' ft repr^en- 
i(gtm pf loMcrs, ivhp ytrt noj ftrQn^y-nwk«54 
fgith tbe cb5tfa<a;^ p/firopletofls. 

But beiides. fuch .ful^fi<3s^ . a^ admit of ilrong 
^hfit or /^<?«, there ,ar^ othejs .6!f a more 
mmmoif caft, .whtchji through the peadi" 
^ty <£ the.charafter#i of iyhich they confift, 
<an ne.ver he »wft%keo, toh is .the fqttJi^-! 
mc»t; of Penfylyajtia,. painted by Mr. Weft, 
Froin. fhjB, mjxfur^.of ^|ig}ij(h» . ajid Indiaa 
cJ»ar%<J^ers, >ind a yag^^ of apppfit? appen- 
^a^t the :ftory is ^qt onJy..iY$U tpjd> hwt, 
fw cy^ pj^vu-efqueftpry fhpuld;be told, it is 
fibyioi}8 at %ht. , ; , 

^(r^ong jfubjedls of this ^{nd, ai:e thofe, 
fdiit^ . Qpc^fioned ^ ^digreffionr-rdmidicaj 
fubjg^, I know :f§w .of ^P mk.emmt^ii 
kind, which would admit more ja^nrfefqwc 
fn}belljfhjnent^ tl|aii a PFu\d-facri6c6> The 
pectdUr c^iarad^r, ^di^yage features of theio 
])arb^rous priefts — ^their ^Yhite» flo^ying. veft- 
g^ents~the hra^ph ©f nwfletp, which :the)E 
hpld-T^e ■ circular ftqn^jj (if they coold be 
brqfl^h^ ijvtg cflippofitiQn)-rrtho ipceadiog oak 

' * —the 
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F-r-the aijtar beaeath itr-riuvi the ixulk-white 
Rsiarrrwi^ aU together fonn a good pc^. 

I haye often admified ah etching by Tdpolq^ 
jKrhich I have always conceived to he a nepre^ 
ientatiop d( this fubje£):.f He does npt in« 
deed introduce ail the drcumflancea pf a 
Druifl-iacrificey vdiich I h^ve here enume^ 
rated : but the charai^srs are fuch> a$ qtiadly 
iuit die fiibjedl; and the viAiqh feenas to he 
an excellent iliuilration of it* 



Alter we lefi: the temple of l^e Dfusdlfi^ 
we piet wii^ little which engaged our attei^tioiu 
till we came to the fuak of St. ytJm. This 
icene appeared in>m the. ftand^ where we 
yiewed it, to be a circular {trea^ of about fix, 
pt &ven nc&iles in dutnitnleienqe. It. i^ iox^ 
rounded intirdy by mountaihs; and js watered 
by a fmaii rlver^ called the Grata. 

The vale of St« John is efteenied gdi^ of tl^e 
inofl: celebrated fcenes :of beauty in. the cdun^ 



* It is contsuned in a book of etchings on emblematical 

fobjcftg. ■■.'■■.. ^' ':. "^ ' '' ^ ■ 

tiy : 
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try: but it did net ahfwisr ott^ expedattbm 
The ground^ cohCifting pf^ patches of fenced 
meadow, adorned with farm-hou(es> - and 
icliimjps of trees, Was bekutifiilly tumbled about 
tn many parts : but the whole was rather rich, 
than pidturefque : and oh this^ account, I fup- 
poici it hath obtained. it's celebrity. It's cir- 
cular ferm, every where within the fbope of 
the eye, wanted that variety, which the .wind^ 
^^i^eaffi>rds; where one part is continually 
receding from another in iall the pleaiing gra- 
dations of perfpedtivc.* 

The imd of fcenery here, is much the 
£me, as in the vale^ of Lorton: both are 
compofed of rural objeds; but thefe objeds 
are differently prefented; In the vale of Lor- 
ton, the houfes, and hamlets, feated on a 
.wandering ftream, are confined to the fame 
level ; and appear of coiirfe, one after anbtber^ 
iasfo many little^/jra/^ land/capes: Here they 
are fcattered about the inequalities of the 
•ground, through the area cf a vale, circular 
et leaft in appearance; and offer the eye too 
much at once — a confufion, rather than z Juc^ 



* See the fame idea applied to water, page 184. Vol I. 

cejion, 
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^fflohy 6f fc6rieiry. I ipeak hbwevd^ dilly of 
the general appearance of the vale : it contains 
Undoubtedly many beautiful fcenes> if we had 
had time C& explore them. 



The plahi of ground- j)lot> of the vale of* 
Tempc, as we have it defcribcd by ancient 
authors, was fomewhat fimilar to this of St* 
John^ Nature fSems in both to hav6 wrought 
bn the fame model; excepting 6nly that the 
furniture of that very celebrated fcene of an- 
tiquity Was. probably mdre piiflurefquei 

The vale of Trnnpe^ like this, was circular, 
and incompafled with mountains. But it's 
area was compofed of level lawns, (at leaft> 
we fuppofe, not rifing uniformly before the 
eye,) interfperfed with wood i which in many 
parts was thicks and clofe; and muft every 
where have intercepted fome portion of the 
mountain-line, and broken the regularity of 
la circular ^^^; 

The mountains tod iii Tenipe Were of a 
more beautiful ftrudture; aJbrupt, hung with 
rock, and finely adorned with wood. — At 
the head of the vale was a graiid, rocky 
chafm, fhaded with a profufiOn of woody 

VOL. II. P fcenery; 
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tccneiy ; through which the whole weight o£ 
the rwer Peneus forced it's way, with a tre- 
taendous found : and having been dafhed into 
foam and vapour^ .by the fell, reunited it's 
ftrength at the bottom, and poured through 
the vale in a wild, impetuous torrent, roaring 
dver rocks and Shelves, till it found an exit, 
through the feeding of the mountains on the 
oppofite fide. 

Elian hideed tells us, that the ftream was 
finooth: but as Ovid's, defcriptipn is more 
piflturefque, the reader will give fne leave to 
confider hiis authority as more decifive. His 
view of Tempe is very noble t but as he meant 
principally to defcribe the palace of a river 
god^ which lay among the caverns, and rfr 
ceffes of the rocky chafm at the entrance . of 
the vale, his fubje<3: naturally led him to 
dwell chiefly on : the cafcadey which was un- 
doubtedly the greateft ornament of the place. 

Eft nemus iEmoniae, pracrupta quod undique claudit 
Silva : vocant Tempe : per quae Pepeus ab -tma 
Effiifus Pindo, fpumofis. volvitur.undis.^ 
Deje6hique gravi tenues agitantia fiimos. 
Nubila coAducit ; fummafque afpergine filvas 
Impluit : & fbnitu plus quam vicina, fiatigat. 
Haec domus, has iiedesy haec funt peiietralia magni 
Amnis: in l^oc refidens fa6to de cautibus antro, 
Undis jura dabiat> 

A vale 
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A vale thus circumftanced is fo pleafing, 
that other poets have feized the idea in their 
defcriptions. I could multiply quotations: 
but I fhall feleft two, in which the fapie 
fubjeft is treated in a different manner. In 
one the natural grandeur of the fcene is foft- 
cned by little, circumftances of chearfulnefs : 
in the Qther, it ftrikes in the full majefly 
of the fublime. .The former is more the 
vale of St* John : the latter approaches nearer 
the idea of the Theflalian vale* 

I«to a foreft fat they thence him iad, 
)Vhere was their dWelHng in a pleafant glade, 
- With mountains round about invironed. 
And mighty woods that did the valley fliade, 
And lik^ a ftately theatre it made, 
Spj*|pa$ns itielf into a fpacious plain. 
And in the midft a little river played 
Amongft the pumy ftones, which feemed to plain, 
With gentle murmur that his courfe they did rdftrain< 



-The hills 



OiF uEta, yielding to a fruitful vale, 
Within their range half-circling had inclofcd 
A fair expanfe in verdure fmooth. The bounds 
Were edged by wood, overhung by hoary cliffs. 
Which from the clouds bent frowning. Down a rock^ 
-Above the loftieft fummit of the grpve, 

Da a tumbling 
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A tumbling torrent wore the Ihaggcd ftone; 
Then gleaming through the intervak of fliadcy 
Attained the talJey, where the level ilream 
DiiFufed refrefluncnt— — — 



The vale of St. John was, fome years 
ago, the fcene of one of thofe terrible inun- 
dations, which wafted lately the vale of Brack- 
cnthwait. I fhall relate the circumftarices of 
it, as they were given us on the ipot: but 
as we had them not perhaps on the beft au- 
thority, they may, in fbme particulars, be 
overcharged. 

It was on the 2 2d of Auguft 1749, that 
this difafter happened. That day, which had 
been preceded by weather uncommonly clofe 
and fultry, fet in with a gloomy afpedt* The 
blacknefs gathered, more, and more, from 
every quarter. The air was hot beyond fuf- 
ferance. The whole atmofphere glowed, and 
every thing around was in a ftate of perfeft 
ftagnation. Not a leaf was in motion. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of the 
vale heard a Arrange noife in various parts 
around them : but whether it was in the air, 
or wrhether it arofe from the mountains,, they 
could not afcertain. It was like the hollow 

murmur 
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murmur of a rifing wind» among the tops 
of trees. This noife (which in a fmaller 
degree is not an uncommon prelude to a ftorm) 
continued without intermiffion about two 
hours; when a tempeft of wind, and rain, 
and thunder, and lightning fucceeded; which 
was violent, beyond any thing, remembered 
in former times; and lafted, without paufe, 
near three hours. 

During this ftorm the cataradt fell upon 
the mountain, on the north of the vale; or 
as fome people thought, tho I fhould fup- 
pofe without any probability, burft from the 
bowels of it. The fide of that mountain is 
a continued precipice, through the Ipace of 
a mile. This whple trad:, we were told, 
was covered in an inftant, with one conti- 
nuous cafcade of roaring torrent (an appearance 
which niuft have equalled the fall of Niagara) 
fweeping all before it from the top of the 
mountain to the bottom. There, like that 
other inundation, it followed the channel of 
the brooks it met with; and fhewed fimilar 
eifeds of it's fury. 

One of thefe eifedls was aftonifhing. The 

fragments of rock, and deluges of ftone, and 

iand, which were fwept from the mountain 

D 3 by 
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by the torrent, choked one of the ftreams, 
which received it at the bottom. The water, 
thus pent up, and receiving continually vaft 
acceflion of ftrength, after rolling fuUenly 
about that part of the vale in frightful whirl- 
pools, at length forced a new channel through 
a folid rock, which we were informed, it 
disjointed in fome fra6hired crevice, and made 
a chafm at leaft ten feet wide. Many of the 
fragments were carried to a great diftance; 
and fome of them were fo large, that a dozen 
horfes could not move them. We were 
forry afterwards, that we had not feen this 
remarkable chafm : but we had not time to 
go in queft of it. 



From the vale of St. John we afcended a 
fteep hill, called Branthwait-cragg ; where 
being obliged to leave the great road in our 
way to UUefwater, and inveftigate a pathlefs 
defert over the mountains, which invironed 
US; we put ourfelves under the condudk of 
a guide. 

Thefe mountains were covered with a pro- 
fufion of huge flones, and detached rocks; 
among which we found many old pebple, 

and 
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and children^ from the neighbouriii^ villages^ 
gathering a fpccies of white lychen, that 
grows upon the craggs ; and which we heard 
had been found very ufeful in dying a mur- 
ray-colour. 

Among the difficulties of our rout over 
thefe mountains^ the bogs and morales we 
met with, were the moft troublefome. We 
were often obliged to difmount; and in ibme 
parts the furface could hardly bear a man. 
Where rulhes grew, our guide informed us> 
the ground was firmeft. We endeavoured 
therefore, as much as pofUble^ to make the 
little tuflbcks of thefe plants the bafis of our 
footfteps. But as we could not convey this 
intelligence to our horfes, they often plunged 
very deep. 



In feveral parts of our ride, we bad a view 
of that grand duller of mountains, which 
forms a circle in the heart of Cumberland; 
and makes a back-ground to the views in 
almoft every part of the extremities of rfiat 
county. Theie mountains uiyite on the fouth 
with thofe of Weftmorcknd. The fide next 
us was conjtpofed of Skiddaw. — Threlkatcr 

D 4 fell. 
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fell, a part of which is called Saddle-back-«t 
and Grifedale-fell. As we rode nearer th^ 
northern limit of this chain, Skiddaw, which 
is by much the higheft mountain, appeared 
in perfpcdlive, the leaft. Behind thefe moun« 
tains arife, in order, Mofedale-^U — Carrie — 
and Caudbeck — the tops of which we fome-. 
times faw, from the higher grounds, peering, 
in their blue attire, over the concave parts 
of the browner mountains, which flood nearer 
the eye. 

Between us, and this circular chain, which 
occupied the whole horizon on the left, was 
fpread a very extenfive vale ; ftretching from 
fide to fide hardly lefs than feven or eight 
miles ; and in length winding out of fight. 
It affords little beauty, except what arifes 
from the gradations of diflance : but it fugr 
gefls an idea of greatncfs ; which fpace, and 
grand boundaries, however unadorned, will 
always fuggefl. 



This idea hath fomctimes mifled the tafllefs 

. improver of little fcenes. He has heard, that 

^ace gives beauty \ but not knowing how to 

accommodate the rule to circumflances, he 

often 
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often ihews all that is to be feeai vrhen^ 
in fa£t» he fhould have hid half of it^ as a 
deformity. Mere fpace gives the idea of 
grandeur^ rather than of beauty. Such an. 
idea the ocean pr?fents, But 9 little fceno 
qannot prefent it. Grandeur therefore is not 
attained by attempting it ; while beauty is often 
loft, 



. Along this vale ran the great rpad we had 
Juft left; which was no little ornament tQ 
it. The mazy courfe of a river is a ftill 
nobler objeft of the i^me kind : but a great 
road is no b^d fubftitute; and is in ibme 
refpefts fuperior, The rrver being pn a level^ 
and contained within banksj» is generally too 
much hid, unlefs it be viewed from an ele- 
vated point. But the road following the ine- 
qualities of the ground, is eafily traced by 
the eye, as it winds along the feveral eleva- 
tions, and depreflions it meets with; ^d ha$ 
therefore moi^ variety in it's courfe^ 



On the rig^t, forming the other fide of 
this cxtenfive vale, arife feveral very high 

moun- 
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mountains; among which Hara-lide, and 
White-pike are the moft magnificent^ At 
the Bottom of thefe, verging towards the Ikirts 
of the vale, arc othtr hills lefs formidable : 
hut two of them, called the Mell-fells, are 
very remarkable; being fhaped like earthen 
graves, in a country church-yard. 



A little before we approached the Mell- 
fells, the path we purfnid led us under a 
ttfwering rocky hill, which i* known by the 
Jiame of Wo^^ s^craggy and is pTbbably one 
tt the monuments of this animal in Britain. 
It is a fortrefs intirely adapted to i garrifon 
fef wofves; from whence they might plun- 
'ttt the vale which was fpread before them : 
and make prey of every thing, as far as 
the eye could reach. Such a landfcape, in 
fainting, would be highly charaiifterized by 
fiicih appendages. It would have pleafed 
Hidingfer. If that pidurefque naturalift had 
been in qufeft of a wolf^fcenc, he coidd not 
have found a better. 



When 
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When we had paffed this range of moun*« 
tains, we got more into a beaten path, lead- 
ing to the village of Matterdale, about a 
mile only from UUcfwater; which was ftill 
intirely excluded from our fight by high 
grounds. Here we difinifled our guide, and 
were direfted into Gobray-park, which is 
the northern boundary of the lake. 



This part of the country we found well 
inhabited : and the roads, at this feafon, mtich 
frequented* It was about the time of a fta- 
tute-fair ; when the young people of the fe- 
veral vilkges leave their old fervices, and go 
to their new : and we were not a little en- 
tertained with the fimplicity, and variety of 
the different groups and figures we met, both 
on horfeback, and on foot. 

Thefe are the piiSurefque inhabitants of a 
landfcape. The drefled-out figures, and gaudy 
carriages, along the great roads of the capital^ 
afford them: not- The pencil rejeifts with 
indignation the fplendor of art. In gri«id 
fcenes^ even the pea&nt cannot be ad(nitted> 

if 
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if he be employed in the low occupations of 
his profeflion : the fpade^ the fcythe, and the 
rake are all excluded. 



Moral, and pidurefque ideas do not al- 
was coincide. In a moral light, cultivation, 
ii all it's parts, is pleafingj the hedge, and 
the furrow ; the waving corn field, and rows 
of ripened (heaves. But all thefe, the pic- 
turefque eye, in queft of fcenes of grandeur, and 
beauty, looks at with difguft. It ranges after 
nature^ untamed by art, and burfting wildly 
into all it's irregular forms^ 



-Juvat arva viderc 



Non raftri^ hominuin, non ulli obnoxia curse. 

It is thus alfo in the introduction of figures. 
In a moral view, the induftrious mechanic is 
a more pleafing objedl, than the loitering 
peafant. But in a pidturefque light, it is 
otherwife. The arts of induftry are reje<Sted ; 
and even idlenefs, if I may fo fpeak, adds 
dignity to a charaifter. Thus the lazy cow- 
herd refting on his pole ; or the peafant lol- 
ling on a rock, may be allowed in the grandeft 
fcenes ; while the. laborious mechanic, with 
his implements of labour> would be repulfed* 

The 
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The fiflierman, it is true, may follow his 
Calling upon the lake: but he is indebted 
for this privilege, not to his art; but ta 
the pidhirefque apparatus of it — ^his boat, and 
his nets, which qualify his art. l^bey are the 
obje6ts : be is but an appendage. Place hiia 
on the ftiore, as a finglc figure, with his rod, 
and line; and his art would ruin him.. In a 
chcarful glade, along a* purling brook, near 
fbme mill, or cottage, let him angle, if he 
pleafe : in fuch a fcene the pifturefque eye 
takes no offence. But let him take care not 
to intrddu<ie the vuigarity of his employment 
in a fcene of grandeur^..' 



At the fame time, -we muft bbfervc, thjut 
figures, which thus take, their jimportance 
merely from not mixing- iwith low, mocljinic 
artSi are at beft only piBurefque appendagi^s. 
They are of a negativer nature, neither: adding 
to the .grandeur of the idea, nor takicg firom 
it. They merely and fimply /a:^r« a fceije. 

The characters, which are mofl fuited to 
thefe fcenes of grande^r^ are fiicL as imprcfs 
us with fome idea of greatnefs, wildhefs, or 
ferocity ; all whiph touch on the fublime. 

Figures 
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Figures in long, abiding draperies; ^p^^t 
banditti; and fdkliersy— ^not in rnodern regi-^ 
mentals ; but as Virgil paints them^ 

■ «, ., l ongis adnixi ha&is^ ct fcuta toiientos; 

Are all uiarked with one or other, of thefe 
dhiarad^rs : and mixing with the magnificence^ 
wildnefSy or horror c£ the place, they prp-i 
peily coale£:e; and reiiedting the ikme iti&^s 
add z. deeper tinge to the character of the 
fcene. 



For the truth of ld^ thelc remarks: I might 
appeal to the decifive judgment j of Salv^tor* 
Rofa ; who feems to have thoroughly ftudied 
propriety in figures, elpecially in Icenes of 
grandeur. His works ,are a model joo this 
head. We have a book of figures^ parfjicUJ- 
lariiy compofed for fcenery. of this -kind;,! and 
.etched by himfelf. In this colleftioa ther)& 
is great variety, both in the characftexs, grouips, 
and dreHes : but I do not remember, either 
there, or in any other of his works, a low, 
mechanic charafter. All his figures .are either 
of i(what I have called) the negative kind ; or 
marked with fome trait of greatnefi, <midne/s, 
or ferocity'. Of this lafl; fpecies his figures 

gene- 
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generally partook : his grand fcenes being in- 
habited chiefly by banditti* 



I met with a paflage, not a little illuftra- 
tive of thefe remarks on figures, in the tra- 
vels of Mr. Thicknefs through Spain. 

** The worfl fort of beggars, fays he, 
in Spain are the troops of male, and female 
gypiies; They are of the genuine breed, and 
differ widely from all other gypfies ; and I 
may fay, from all other human beings. I 
often met troops of thefe people ; and when 
an interview happens in roads very diflant 
from towns, or dwellings, it is not very plea- 
iing : for they afk, as if they knew they were 
not to be refufed; and I dare fay often com- 
mit murders, when they can commit them 
by furprize. They are extremely fwarthy, 
with hair as black as jet ; and form very pic- 
turefque groups under the fhade of the rocks 
and trees of the Pyraenean mountains, where 
they fpend their evenings : and live fuitably 
to the climate; where bread, and water, and 
idlenefs, are preferable to better fare, and 
hard-kbour.'' 

SECT. 
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S E C T. XVIIL 



ON- defc^din^. the hill froift Matterdale^ 
before we came to the lake, we had a 
beautiful fpechnen (as the naturaUfts fpeak) 
of what in this country is called a gill. The 
road carried us along the edge of one of it's 
precipices : but the chafm was fa intirely 
filled with Wood* that when we looked down, 
we could not fee into iti Even the fun-beams, 
unable to enter^ refted only on the tufted 
foliage of the trees, which grew from the 
iideSi^^But tho the eye was excluded, the 
car was foothed by the harmony of an invifible 
torrent; whofe notes> founding along innu- 
merable hroken falls, and foftcned by afcending 
through the trees, were Very melodious. 

A winding road brought us to the bottom ; 
where the torrent tumbling out of the wood, 

VOL ii; E re- 
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received us. We had a fliort view into the 
deep recefTes of the fccne, through the branches 
of the trees, which ftrctched 6ver theftream; 
but we had not time to penetrate it's alluring 
ihade. 



Having pafled over more high grounds, we 
came at length in view of .the lake# The firft 
catch of it was ihus prefented. 

A road occupied the neareft part of the 
kndfcape, winding around a broken cliffs 
which rofe confiderably on the left. A por* 
tion of a diftant mountain appeared on the 
right, with a finall part of the lake at it's 
foot. The compofition> as £u: as it went> 
was corred:. but we yet faw only enough 
to excite our curiofity ; and to gives us^ from 
the bearing of the land, a general idea x)f the 
lake. 



UUefwater is the largeft lake in this coun-- 
try, except Windermca^e; being eight miles 
long ; and about two broad in the wideft part i 
tb9« in general^ it rarely exceeds a mile in 

brea4th» 
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tDreidili* It pcants iteariy noiSh, land' fouth | 

h as inoA of tbefe lakes do ; ' but being placed at 

tsx extremity of the^barfier-mountaiiK, • it afi 

fbfds a greater variety thait is es&ibted by fiich 

lakes; zs are invirmed by then\^ Thefe hav-* 

ing few accompanimentdi receive their chaxta^f 

r^ chiefty fiY}m the^farrounding deiblatiGn. Siich 

|. a lakii; is Wyhum. Windermere, on the 

' other hand, Kefwick, Butermer^ and Ullefi 

water may all be called boundary ^lakes^ One 

end of each participates more of the rugged 

country ; and the other of ^e cultivated : 

. "^ tho each end participates, in fbme degree, of 

both. A few traits of romantic fcenery are 

added to the tamenefs of one end; while the 

native horror of the other is foftened by a few 

chearful appendages. 

The form of Uflefwater refembles a Z; only 
there is no angular acutenefs in it*s line. If 
fpreadi every where in an eafy curve s beau- 
tifully broken in fome parts by promontories* 
—The middle reach contaijis in length near 
two thirds of the lake. The fouthern fide is 
^ mountainous i and becomes more fo, as it 

verges towards the Weft. As the mountdns 
approach the north, they glide (as we hate 
jfeen is ufual in boundary-^lak^s) intomeadbws 

£ 2 and 
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1^lll^pafturtt. .The northern and weflem fides* 
ix)nitain*a great variety of woody and rocky 
icenes;.but thefe alfo, as they approach the 
^aft» Income I jGnooth' and fertilized. At the 
ibuthem pdint,- under impending mountains^ 
lic5 the village, of Patterdale. — ^With this ge- 
rieral idi^a of Uilefwater, let us return to the 
dcfceiit.from Mattcrdale^ where we caught the 
firft vieiv of it» ' 



. . As we defcended a little farther, the whole 
Tcene of the lake opened before us ; and fuch a 
fcene, as almoft drew from us the apoflrophe 
of the inraptured bard, 

Vifions of glory, fparc my aching fight ! 

* Among all the vifions of this inchanting 
country, we had feen nothing fo beautifully 
fUblime, fo correctly pidlurcfque as this.--^ 
And yet I am averfe to make comparifons; 
efpecially on feeing a country but bnce. Much 
depends on the circumftances of light, and 
weather. I: would wifh therefore only to fay, 
that I was more pleafid with UUefwater, thanr 
with any lake I had feen ; adding, at the fame, 
time, that we were fortunate in a concurrence 

of 
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of incidents^ that aided it's beauty. W6 had 
hitherto feenr di the lakes we had vifited^ under; 
a roughs or cloudy fky : and dio their digiilty 
was certainly increafed by that citcumilance ;, 
yet. the beauty of a lake in^ fplendid, ferene- 
weather, aided, at this time, by the povrers of 
contraft^ made a wonderful' imp^eHion on -the- 
imagination. - The impreffion might have been 
the fame, if Ullei^ter had been the firft lake,> 
we had fcen in a ftdrni. ' ^ ") - i 



^ ** The efFfeft ofiheJidMme, fays Mr. Bm4ce,^ 
is aftonijhment ^y and' the tStH.^- beauty ^ is fka^- 
Jure: but when the two ingredients mix, the 
effeft is in a good meafure deftroyed in both. 
They conftitute- a fpecies fdrtiething difierfent 
both froni the fublime and~heaUtiful, ' which V 
have before CflSled ^e: but this kihd> Tithi-^^ 
gfnie, has not fiich a power ^in-the paffidnv 
dither a^ vaftbodiei have, which^^ ^re endowed^ 
with -the correfpoiideht qualifies of the fublinier 
or- as the qualities ^ beauty have, when united^ 
ig^ ..finall objfA . Tiie jaffefliion. produced hy „ 
large bodies, adorned with the fpoils of beauty. 



i t4. > 

1$ i t^ntioi) continually feKeved:; /which ap«' 
prjd>ach?s to the natairc.of mediocrity *• 

This refined ceafoniog docs not feem<intir€ly 
grounded on. .expekieQce,—-?! do not remember 
any Ic^ne in which beauty and fublimity^ ac- 
cording to irly idea3^ are mom blended thaa in 
this: aqd tho Mr. Burke's ideas of beauty 
are perhaps more exceptionable^ than his ideas 
qf the fubjimej yet it happens, that,moft of 
the qualities^ which ,he predicates of both, 
unite in this fcene. Their efFeft therefore, ac- 
cording to his argument, fhould be deftroyed. 
But the feelings of every lover of nature, on 
viewing thefe fcenes^ I dare £iy, would revolt 
from fuch reafoning. Ours certainly did. 



. The foreground of the grand view before us, 
is a part of Gobray-park, which belongs to .the 
duke of Norfolk : rough, broken, and woody « ; 
Among the old oaks, which inriched it, herds 
of deer, and cattle grapd in groups^, beyond 
diis is fpread an extenfive reach of th^ l^ke, 
winding round a. rocky promontory on the Icfti, 

m \ »i I I III I I I I II ■ 1 ^ I I II • t i t I 

♦ Subiiinc iand Beautiful, Part IV. Scft* a^. 

which 
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which is the point of a mountain, called Mat^ 
tindale-fell^ or Place-fell : the ibuthern bodn-* 
dary of the lake. This pit>montoiy uniting 
widi the mountain, lets it eafity down into 
the water, as by a ftep. An bejitatim^ if I 
may fo call it, of dus kind, eafes greatly die 
beavineis of a line. In a ^jiance^ it is of \d[% 
confequcnce: but in all x\\z near^ grounds, 
it is necefikry. I fpeak chiefly however of 
thofe views,^ in which beauty, :and grandeur are 
cOmUned* In thofe of fimple grandeur^ afnd 
jfoUimity, as^ in ' that of Penmanniaur, for in- 
ftance, in north Wales, the heavy line, which 
is very remarkable in that fccne, from die Iri& 
road, perhaps ftrcngthehs the effedt. 

Martindale-fell is entirely unplanted ; but it's 
line, and furface are both well varied. Num- 
berlefs breaks- (little tallies, and knolls) give it 
a lightnefe, without injuring it's fimplicity; 

Such wte'the difpdfition of die obje€ts, 6ft 
die left of: die^ bike x- on the right, • two wbod^jr 
promontories, ^puriuiiig^ach -odier in perfpec- 
dve, liiad^i beauttful corttraft with the &fto6thf 
continuity of Martindale-felL 

In front, the diftance was compofed of 
mountains, falling gently iiito. die lake ; near 

E 4 the 
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the -^dgc of which lies the village of Pattcr- 
dalc. ■ , r ■ 

We took this view at a point, which had 
juft fo much elevation, as to- give a variety to 
the .lines of the lake. As we defcended to the 
water, thie view was ftill grand, and beautiful, 
but had loft fome of it's more pidkurefque 
beauties : it had loft the foreground ; it had 
loft the fweeping line round the mountain on 
the left? and it had loft the recefs between 
the twQ wopdy promontories on the right. 
The whple margin of the lake was nearly re- 
duced to pne ftraight \\n^. — The beauty of a 
yiew, efpepiajly in lake-fcenery, we huve he- 
fore obfcrvpd,* depend? grqatly on the ftice. 
pofition of it's point. . 

JIaving fpent fome time. in examining this 
ypry inchanting fcene, we fkirted the lake 
towards Patterdalc, on a tolerable road, which 
nips frpm one ^d of it to the other : on die 
iputlj it i? continued to Amblefide ; on the? 
north, to Penrith. I call it a tolerable road^ 
bu^ I me^n only fpr horfest It has not the. 



« See page 96, Vol. L . - . . ri 
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ijuartonng and commociious width! of a car% 
page road* . .^ 



As we left Gobray-park, we took our rout 
along the margin of the fifft of thpfe woody 
promontories on the right. We were carried 
by 'the fide of the lake, through clofc lanes> 
and thick groves : yet not fo thick, but that 
we had every where, through the openings 
of the trees, and windihgs of the road, .views 
in. front, and on the right, .into, woocfy re-* 
fcefles 5 fome of which were very pleaiing^: 
and on the left, the lake, and. all dt*s diftant 
furniture, broke frequently upon us* • ; > 



r After fkirting the firft woody promontory^ 
wiiich earned us about a mile, the road turned 
fuddenly to .the right,- and led. us rounds into 
the fecdnd;: rifing a cbhfidbrable heij^t above 
thfi/ water.t-t^In thi&.procboQtocy>:^ ;»w icene 
oimied ; the .woods ; becaias jnieraiisdd.' . with 
rack ;. jind. a. great lira^IetyJ^>of j bcsiutiful; fiire4 
grounds were produced. The rocks/ ithiough 
which the road was fometimes cut, were 
chiefly on our right. — In this promontory alio, 
1 y- - •. as 
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c$ well ^9 in iKe'other, vre: were aixQcfid with 
catches of the lake, and of Martihdale*&U^ 
through the trees. 



Sccmes, like thefe, arc- adapted to every 
ibte. of the iky. Th^ wete^besHitifiJl in tb; 
cakn' iea&ti/in whkh wi iaw Jthemj sad in 
which Stideed we wifhed; toffee thrai. But 
they would have received pecuMar advantages 
alio frohi a dorm. l%ie /dbjedte art ^ in 
that grear %le, i^di isfuited to Ihe vio* 
le^ces of ;nature. / The imagination .would 
faa:ve rifdh with the tempeft> and given a 
double grandeur to every awful ibrm.-~The 
trees, in the mean time, which rear them-* 
felves ftage above ftage, upon the moun* 
tain's brow, and fpread down to the very 
road, ^ould liave made a : noble inflrunient 
for; the hollow blkft to found, ceaififting of 
various^ iuite^ :! tvhile the furge^ of ' die lake, 
refounduig /aqiong the caverns, and dafhxng 
againftidie rocks, naany fiithoms bdow, would 
have, aided the concert with tiew^ notes o£ ier- 
rific fcitniony;? . 



-There 
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-There is a ^oood. 



(I fing not to the vacant and the young) 
There is a kindly mood of melancholy, * 
That wings the foul, and points her to the. iky. 
While wind% and te^ipefts. fweep the vataous lyre. 
How fweet the diapafon ! ■■' ■ ■ ■■ < 



The mind & not' Always inched in nnifbn 
with fuch fcenesfy ind circiimftances, as thefc» 
When it does not happen to be fb, ho effect 
4S»n be produced* Sometimes indeed 'the fcene 
may draw the mind into unifon ; if ir be not 
under the impreffion of any ftrong paffion of 
an oppofite kind> but in a^ fort of rieutral 
ftate* The effed: however will always be 
ftrongeft, Wheii the mind happehs to be pofl. 
feflcd of ideas congenial to the fcene— when,' 
m zhnJfym>odof'yneIancMyj it* feels itfelf 
ibothed by the objedls around. 



But beiides the mufic of Winds and tern- 
pefts, the ecchoes, which are exdted in *dif- 
fcreiit parts of this lake, ^are ftilimbrci grand, 
and^ affeSingf. More 6r lefs- th6y '^ac€Onij[)any 
all lakes, that-arc circumfcribe d"fay^Qfty, and 
rocky ikrceite* We' found theW W%]inder- 
mdre'j we found them on Derwentwat9% But 

every 
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every lake, being farrounded by rocks and 
mountains of a ftru6hirc peculiar to ' itfelf, 
forms a variety of inftruments^ and, of courfe, 
a variety of founds. The. ecchoes therefore 
of no two lakes are alike ; unlefs they are 
mere monotonifts. 

, We took notice of a V;)eiy ^ahd eccho on 
the weftcrn (hores of tl>e great iflaiid iji Wiurr 
dermpre: but the .moft celebrated ecchoe* 
are laid tp be found on UUefwaftcr ; in fome> 
of which the found of axaniion is diftin<5tly: 
reverberated fix, or fevep times. It firjfl: rollsr 
over the h^ad in one yaft .ped.— ^Then fubr-. 
fidiiig a few feConds, it rifes ^^^lin in. a grand, 
interrupted burft, perhaps oij th? right,— 
Another folemn paufe enfues. Then the found 
arifes again on the left. — Thus thrown, from 
rock to rock, in a fort . of ^terial perfpeftive^ 
it is caught again perhaps by fome nearer 
promontory 5 and returning full on the ear, 
furprizes you, after . you thought all h^d been 
over, with as great a peal as at firft. ; ^ 

But the grandeft effe(9: of this kind is prp- 
duced by a ^cr^w difcharge of cannon,;*. 



* The duke, pi Portland, who has, property in th^s neigjh^: 
bourhoody has a veiTel on the lake, with> brafi gUQ% for the, 
purpofc df cxdtlnj; tcchocs; ^ 

. J at 
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ftt the interval of arfew ileconds betw6enccac!h 
^charge. The eiFeft ofvthe firfl: is not. over, 
when the ecdioesr of the fecond, the third, 
or perhaps of the fourth,, begin. Such a va- 
riety of awful founds, mixing, and commix- 
ing, and at the fame moment heard. from all 
fides, have a wonderful efFedt on the mind; 
as. if the veiy foundations of every rock on the 
lake were giving way ; and the whole fcene, 
from fome ftrange convulfion, were falling, 
into general ruin, 

: Thefe founds, which are all of the terrific 
kind, are fuited chiefly -to feenes of.gi'andcur 
during fome moment of wildnefs, when the 
lake is imder the agitation of a ftorm. In a 
calm, ftill evening, the gradations of an eccho, 
dying away in idiftant thuiider, are certainly 
heard with moft advantage. But th^it is a 
different idea. You attend then only to the 
ecches themfelves. When you take the Jcene 
into the combination ; and attend to* the effcift 
of the wJi^k together ; no doubt, fuch founds, 
as are of the moft violent kind, are beft fuited 
to^ moments of the greateft uproar. 

But there is another fpecies of ecchoes, 
which are as well adapted to the lake in all 
it's ftillnefs, and tranquillity, as the others 

are 
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are tbitV wildnc&/ and confufidi: aodi vfhlch 
xecommend themfdves chiefly to thofc feel- 
ings,' which depend* on the gentler movc# 
nient8 ^ of 'the mind. Inftead of cannon, kt 
a few French-horns, and darionets be intro^ 
duced. Softer mufic than fuch loud wmd« 
inftruments; would fcirce have power to vi- 
brate. The efFedt is now wonderfully changed. 
The found of a cannon is heard m burftsl 
It is the mufic of diunder. But the^ couti^ 
nuation of mufical founds forms a continuation of 
mufical ecchoes^ which reverberating around 
the lake, are exquifitely melodious in their 
fever&l gradations^ iand form a thoui^nd 
iymphonies, playing together from every part* 
The variety of notes is inconceivable. The 
ear is not equal to their innumerable combi- 
nations. It Mens to a fymphony dying 
away at a diftance; when other melodious 
founds arife clofe at hand. Thefe have fcarce 
attrafted the attention i when a different mode 
of harmony arifes from another quarter. In 
fliort, every rock is vocal, and the whole lake 
is transformed into a kind of magical fcene ; 
in which every promontory feems peopled by 
aerial beings, anfwering each other in celeftial 
mufic* 

-——How 
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Of ecchoing hill> or thicj^et,. have we b^ard 
Cekftial voices to the nuidnigbt air, 
Sole, or refponfive' ea<^ to other's note, 
Sksging their greUt -Ctcsux} Oft in hAnds 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk^. 
With heavenly touch of inftnimental founds, 
In fiili harmonic number joined, their fongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven* 



Having how alrtioft ikirted the twq woody 
pitunonljories in our rout tp P^tt^rckle, we 
found the condufipoy tbn^ gnui^eft part pf jhe 
whple icenery. It i$ »;bi^ j^fs^eStign pf jock 
finely marked, and adPOJed^ ,with' . bapgiog 
woodsy under the. beeping /wiMWit of .which 
the road makes^a: fudden /turn. , This.is.tl^e 
point of the fecond promontory ;. and, I ber 
lieve, js. known by the name of Stikra-fragg. . 

The^ trees which! . compofft. . the. . whote 
iceneiy dirough.both ^ib. promohtoriesi;. are 
in general, oak. 



From hence through lanes of the fame; 
kind, though lefs fuperbly decorated, we 
Came to the village of Patterdale ; fituated 
on fifing grounds, among two or three little 

rivers. 
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rivers, or branches of a river, which feed 
the lake. It lies in a cove of mountains, 
open in front to the fouthern reach of the 
lake; beyond which appear the high, woody 
lands of Gobray-park. The fituation is 
magnificent. 



Among the cottages of this village, ftands 
a houfe, belonging to a perfon of fomewhat 
better condition jwhofe little cftate, which 
he occupies hirafelf, lies in the neighbourhood. 
As his property, inconfiderablc as it is, is 
better than that of any of his neighbours, it 
has gained him the title of King of Patterdale^ 
in which his &mily name is loft« His ancef-^ 
tors have long enjoyed the title before him; 
We had the honour of feeing this prince, as he 
took the diverfion of iifhing on the lake ; and I 
could not help thinking, that if I were inclined 
to envy the fituation of any potentate in Europe^ 
it would be that of the king of Patterdale. The 
pride of Windfor and Verfailles would fhrink in 
a comparifon with the magnificence of his do- 
minions; 

The 
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The great fimplicity of this douiitryi and 
that rigid temperance^ and dconomy, to which 
neceffity obliges all its inhabitattts, may be ex-^ 
emplified by the following little hiftory. 

A defgytnan-, of the name of Mattifon, 
was minifter of thi^ place fixty years; and 
died lately at the age of ilinety* During the 
early part of his life^ his benefice brought 
him in only twelve pounds a year* It was 
afterwards incfeafed> (I fuppofe by the i^ueen's 
bounty,) to eighteen; which it never ex- 
ceeded. On this income he married— -brought 
up four children — lived comfortably among 
his neighbours— educated a fon, I believe, at 
the univerfity — and left upwards of one thou- 
fand pounds to his family .-«- With that An- 
gular fimplicity, and inattenticm to forms^ 
which charafteri^e a country like this; he 
himfelf read the burial-fervice over his rtio- 
Acri he marridl his father to a iecbnd wife; 
md afterwards buried him* He publifhed his - 
own banns of marriage in the church, with a 
woman, whom he had formerJy chriftened; 
and himfelf married all his four children. 

VOL. it. F From 
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From this fpccimen, the manners of the 
country may eafily be conceived. At a dif- 
IjMiee from the refinements of the age> they 
are at a.diftance alfo from its vices. Many 
iage vjrriters, and Montefquieu * in particu- 
lar, have fuppofed thcfe rough iicenes of na- 
ture to have a great effect: oft the huoian 
xtaii^ ; and have found virtues in n>ountainous 
countries, which were not the growth of 
tamer regions ^ Many opinions perhaps have 
paiTed current among mankind, with lefs 
foundation in truth. Montefquieu is in queft 
chiefly of political virtue— liberty— bravery— -' 
and the arts of bol4 defence : but, I believe^ 
private virtue is equally befriended by thefe 
rough fcenes. . It is the happineis of thefe 
people, that they have no great roads anaong 
them: and that their fimple villages, on the 
fides of lakes, and mountains, are in no line 
of communication with any of the bufy hauate 
of men. Ignorance is fometimes called the 
mother of vice. I apprehend it to be as 
often the nurfe of innocence. 



* BookXVIU, Ch.IL 
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Much have thdfe travellers to anfwer for, 
whofe cafual intcrcoorfe with this innocent, 
and fttiiplc people tends to corrupt them:; 
difleminating among them ideas of extrava- 
gance, and diffipation — ^giving them a tafte 
for pleafurcs, and gratifications, of which they 
had no ideas-^inlpiring them with difcontent 
at home — and tainting their rough, induftri- 
ous manners with idlenefs, and a thirft after 
difhoneft means. 

If travellers would frequent this country 
with a view to examine it*s grandeur, and 
beauty — or to. explore it*s varied, and curious 
regions with the eye of philofophy— -or, if 
that could be hoped, to adore the great Crea- 
tor in thefe his fublimer works— if, in their 
paffagc through it, they could be content 
with fuch fare as the country produces ; or 
^t leaft rteoncfle themfelves to it by manly 
cxercife, and fatigue (for there is a time, 
when the ftomach, and the plaineft food will 
be found' in perfcft harmony )--*'if they could 
thus, inftead of corrupting the manners of ^n 
iftnoccnt people, learn to amend their own^ 
Fa 
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by feeing in how narrow a compafs the want* 
of human life may be comprefled — a journey 
through thefc wild fcencs might be attended 
perhaps with mote improvement, than a jour- 
ney to Rome^ or Paris. Where manners are 
polifhed into vicious refinenient^ fimplifying 
is the beft mode of improving ; and the ex- 
ample of innocence is a more inftrudlive leffon, 
than any that can be taught by artifts> and 
literati* 

But thefe parts are too often the refort 
of gay company^ who are under no impreflions 
of thk kind — who have no ideas, but of ex- 
tending the fphere of their amufements — or, 
of varying a life of diffipation. The grandeur 
of the country is not taken into the quef- 
tion : or, at leaft it is no otherwife confidered^ 
than as affording ibme new mode of plea- 
furable enjoyment. Thus even the diverfions 
of Newmarket are introduced^*— diverfionsy 
one would imagine^ more foreign to the na-- 
ture of this country, than any other. A 
number of horfes are carried into the middle 
of a lake in a flat boat. A plug is drawn 
from the bottom: the boat finks, and the 
horfes are left floating on the furface. In dif- 
ferent 
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fq'ent diredtions they make to land; and the 
horfe, which arrives foonei):^ fecures the prize. 

Strenua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 
Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis, hie etji: 
£fi Ulubris; animus fi te non deficit aequufi. 
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SECT. XIX. 



HAVING fpcnt two hours at Pattcrdale, 
in reff efliing our horfes^ and in furvcy- 
ing the beauty of it's fituation ; we left it with 
regret, and fet out for Penrith, 



We had now the whole length of the lakfe 
to fkirt; part of which we had already tra- 
vcrfed in our rout fr<xn Gobray-park : but 
we &lt no relu4%ance at tdcing a fecond view 
of it/ 



As we traverfcd the two woody promoni 
tpries, which we had pafTed in the mornings 
we had a grand exhibition of the middle reach 
of the lake ; which, I have obferved, is by 
far the longeft. Martindaie-fell, (hooting 
into the water, which before adorncti the left 
F4 of 
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of the landfcape, now took it's Aation on the 
right. The left was compofed of the high 
woody grounds about Gobray-park, — In the 
center, the bills gently declining, formed a 
boundary at the bottom of the lake ; ftretching 
far to the eaft.— As a foreground, we had 
the woods, and rocks of the two promontories, 
through which we pafled. 



Such were the outlinea, and compofition of 
the view before .us ; but it's colouring was ftill 
more ex(][uifite. 

The fun was now defcending low, and caft 
the broad ihades of evening athwart the land- 
fcape, while his beanw, gleaming with yellow 
iuftrc: through the. valliej, fpread over the in- 
lightened fummits of the mountains, a thou- 
fand lovely tints — in fober harmony, where 
fome deep recefs was faintly ihadowed — in 
Iplendid hue, where jutting knolls, or pro-* 
montories received the fuller radiance of the 
diverging ray. The air was flill: die lake, 
one vaft cxpanie of cryftal mirror. The 
mountain-fhadows, which fometimes give the 
water a deep, black hue (in many circum- 
ilances^ extremely pidurefque 5) wei^e foftened 

hero 
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here into a mild, blue tint, which fwcpt ovcf 
half the furfece. The other half received the 
lair impreiiion of every radiant form, that 
glowed around. The inverted landfcape was 
touched in fainter colours, than the real one* 
Yet it was more than laid in. It was al-» 
moft iinifhed. The lafl: touches alone were 
wanting. 

What an admirable ftudy for the pallet is 
fuch a fcene as this ! infinitely beyond the 
camera^s contrad:ed bounds. Here you fee 
nature in her full dimenfions. You are let 
into the very myflery— into every artifice, of 
her pencil. In the rejhSied piSiure^ you fee 
the grojmd Jbe lays in — ^the great efFeds pre- 
ferved — and that veil of expreffive obfcurity 
thrown over all, in which what is done, is 
done fb exquifitely, that if you wifti the jinifh'- 
ing touches, you wifh them only by the fame 
inimitable hand that gave the fketch. Turn 
from the fhadow to the reality, pd you have 
them. There the obfcurity is detailed. The 
pidure, and the fketch reflect mutual graces 
on each other. 

I dwell the longer on this view of UUef- 
water, becaufe during five days, which we fpent 
in this romantic country, where we took a 

view 
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view of fo many lakes, this w^s the only mo^ 
ment, in which we were fo fi>rtunate> as to 
lee the water in a pure^ reflecting ftate* Partial 
e:ichibitions of the kind we had often met 
with : but here we were prefented with an 
exhibition of this kind in it's utmoft magni* 
ficence; 



Having examined this very lovely landfcape, 
io per fedt both in compo&tion, and in colourings 
we proceeded in our rout along the lake. 

We now re-entered Gobray park ; which 
afforded \xs^ for near three nwles, a great va- 
riety of beautiful fcenes on the left, compofed 
of rocky, and broken*ground, foreft-trces, 
pppfe-wood, and wooded hillg : while the 
lake, and mountains, whofe fummits were 
now glowing with the full fplcndor of an 
pvening.fun, were a continued fund of varied 
entertainment on the right. The eye was both 
amufed, and relieved by furveying the two 
different modes of fcenery in fucceflion,: the 
broad (hades, and bright diverfified tints, of 
ihe diftant mpuntain^, on one fide ; aild the 
beautiful forms, and objects of the foreground, 
pn the other. , , ; 

One 
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' One part of iSm for egrouhd was marked 
with fingular wiJiciDefe. It was a kind of 
rodc3f pa6 neur the margin of the. lake; 
kiiDvmf I helieve# by the name of Tew-cragg. 
If Cae£ir had feen it> it would have ftruck 
him in a milita^ Ught; and he would have 
deicribed it as a defile, ^^ anguftum» & dif-* 
iiciW inter montem, & lacum; quo vix 
finguli carri duccarentur. Mons altiffimos 
impendebat; ut £urile perpauci traniitum pro* 
hibere poflcnt/'* 

But our imaginations were more amufed 
with pidhurefquer than military ideas; It 
ftruck us therefore merely as an objeift of 
b0auty^*-^It'8 foitures were thefe. 

At a little diflance from the lake, the broken 
fide of a mountain falk abruptly to the ground 
in two noble tiers of nock; both which are 
fhattered in every diredkion. The rocks 
were ornamented in the richefl: manner with 
wood. The road fkirted the lake ; and between 
it and the rocks, all was rough, broken- 
ground, intangled with brakes, and impaflable^ 
Among the rocks arfte a grove of foreft-trees^ 



* C»£ Com. lib. I. • 
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of various height, according to the inequality 
of the ground. Here and there, a few feat- 
tered oaks, the fathers of the forieft, reared 
their peeled, and withered trunks acrofs the 
glade ; and fct off the vivid green of the more 
luxuriant trees. The deer ftarting from the 
brakes^ as the feet of our horfes approached, 
added new wildnefs to the native character of 
the view; while the &ream$ of a hemery (Ac 
wildeil notes in nature) allowed the ear to 
participate in the efFedt. 

The illumination of this grind mafs of rock 
was as interefting, as the compoiition of iu 
It was overfpread, when we faw it, with a deep 
evening- fliadow, with many a darker tint in 
the cloier rccefles. A mild ray, juft tinged 
with the. bluih'of a fetting fun, tipped die 
fununits of the trees: 



While, ni{hing through the branches, rifted clifls 
Dart their nvhite beads, and gUuer through the gloom. 



Were a man difpofed to turn hermit, I know 
not where he could fix his abode more agree- 
ably than here. The projeSing rocks would 

afibrd 
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afTord a fheltered fituation for his cell ; which 
would open to a fcene every way fitted for 
meditation. He might w^der along the 
bottom of a mountain ; and by the fide of 
a lake^ unfi-equented, except by the foot of 
curiofity; or of fome hafiy fhepherd^ feeking 
for the fixagglers of his f)ock. Here he might 
enjoy the contemplation of nature in all her 
fimplicity and grandeur. This fingle land- 
feape, the mere invirons of his cell, under all 
the varieties of light, and fhade'— fun-fhine, 
and ftorm — ^morning, and evening, would itfelf 
afford an inexhaufted fund of entertainment : 
while the ample tome expanded daily before 
his eye, would banifli the littlenefs of life; 
and naturally imprefs his mind with great 
ideas* 



]P*rom this wild fceiid we foon entered ano- 
ther of a different caft. It was a circular 
plain, about half a mile in diameter; fur- 
rounded by mountains, with an opening to 
the lake. The plain was fmooth/ but varied : 
the mountains^ rather low, but rugged. 



A valley. 
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A ralky, like this, confidered as a wAoIe^: 
has little pidhirefqae beauty. But a pic*- 
turefque eye will find it's ot>je&s even hete. 
It will inveftigate the hills^ and pick out £uch 
portions,, as are moil: pleafing. Thefe k will 
ibnn into backgrounds^ add inrich the fore- 
ground (which can only be a plam) with 
cattle, trees, or other objeCts.— Even fiich 
fimple fcenes, by the aid of judicious lights^ 
may form piftures* 



We had the fame kind of view foon afte^> 
repeated — z circular valley, iiirrounded wirfi 
mountains, tho varied in many particulars 
from the other. Both however were equally 
unadorned; and as both were capable, by a 
few well-chofen accompaniments^ of b^ing 
formed into good pictures i Co likewif^ both 
Were capable of being made delightful feezes 
in nature, by a little judicious plantings tho. 
we muft ftill have wiflied this planting, io . 
have h^d the g^ovrth of a century. 



It 
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It is remarkable, that we find fbarce ^aay 
difpofition of ground, that belongs to a moun*' 
tainous country, of which Virgil has not taken 
notice. The fcenes we now exanuned^ he 
exadly defcribes: only he has given his hiik 
the ornament of wood, which he knew war 
their moll pidurefque drefs. 



-Tcndit 



Gramineum in campum, quein coUibus undique curvis 
Cingebant fylvae, mediaque in valle theatii 
Circus erat. ■ 

Not far fran^ thefe circular plains ftand^ 
Gobray-^haU^ once the captal of the& do.*. 
mains; but now a negleded manfion« if 
fituation can recommend a pkce, this feems: 
to enjoy one in great perfection, it ftaoidft. 
on high gtound, with higher ilill^ behkd it*' 
We did not nde up to die houie^ but \X 
fbemed to command a noble view of the Jake,' 
and of the fcenery around it. 



Nearly .at the point where UileAvater jaakes: 
it's laft curve, ftands the village of Water-- 

Mullock 5 
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Mullock I fitUated rather within the land« 
Through this place the road carried us to 
the laft reach of the lake; which is the leaft 
beautiful part« Here the hills grow fmooth, 
and lumpifh; and the country, at every flep, 
lofes fome of the wild ftrokes of nature ; and 
degenerates, if I may fo fpeak, into cultiva-^ 
tion. 



At the end of the lake fWnds Dunmallet^ 
a remarkable hill, which overlooks the laft 
reach ; but is itfelf rather a difgufting objeft* 
Shaped with conic exadtnefs; planted uni^ 
Ibrmly with Scotch firs i and cut as uniformly 
into walks verging to a center, it becomes a 
rile termination of a noble view*— —Once 
probably it was more interefting; when the 
Roman eagle was planted, as it formerly was, 
upon it's fummit— when it's bold, rough fides 
were in unifon with the objefls around — and 
a noble caftie frowned, from it's precipices 
over the lake* This fortrefs, whofe ram-* 
parts may yet be traced, mufl; once have 
been of confiderable importance, as it com« 
manded aH the avenues of the coimtry. 

Wo 
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We ha4 now finifhed our. view of Ullef*- 
WateXi which cpntains a wonderful variety 
of grandi and pdturefque fcfenes, comprefled 
within a very narrow compafs,— :^In pne part, 
not far from Watpr-Mullock, ,the road carried 
us to the higher grounds, from whence 
we had a view of the whole lake, and all it's 
vaft accompaniments together — a troubled fea 
of mountains; a broken fcene — ^amufing, but 
not piSkurefque* 



In 6Ur evening-ride. We had fkirted only 
one fide of the lake; and wifhed our time 
would have allowed us to fkirt tihe other alio* 
It is probable the fouthern coaft might have 
jafForded very noble diftant views of the woods, 
and rocks of Gobray-park, and the adjacent 
lofty grounds* 



We covild have wiflied alfo to have navi- 
gated the lake : for though views from the 
water, are in general lefs beautiful, than the 
fame views from the land, as they want the 

YOLi lu G advantage 
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advantage of a foreground, and alfb bring 
the horizon too low;* yet it is probable the 
grand reaches of this lake, and the woody 
promontories, round which the water winds, 
would have difplayed many beautiful paffages 
from a boat. 

One view from the water, we heard much 
commended, that of the laft reach of the 
lake, towards the conic hill of Dunmallet. 
The fides of the lake — ^it's gliding away into 
the river Eamot, which carries it off — Pooly* 
bridge, which is thrown over that river, at 
the bottom of the lake — and the country 
beyond — were all much extolled: but we 
could not conceive, that any views, at this 
end of the lake, could be comparable to what 
we had feen near the fhores of Patterdale : 
cfpecially any views, in which the regular 
form of Dunmallet made {o confiderable a 
part. 



It would have added alfo to our dmufement, 
to have taken a view of the lake by moon- 



* Sec page 96. Vol. I. 
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lighti For tho it is very difficult hi 
painting to manage fo feeble an efFufion of 
light in fuch a manner^ as^ at the fame time^ 
to iliumine objects ^ and produce an effeSl \ 
yet the reality y in fach fcenes as thefe, is 
attended often with a wonderful folemnity 
and grandeur. That fhadowy form of great 
objedts, which is fome times traced out by a 
filyer thread, and fometimes by a kind of bright 
obfcurity on a darker ground, almoft oppreffes 
the imagination with fublime ideas. Efiedts 
alio we fometimes fee of light and fhade, 
tho only faintly marked. In the abfence of 
colour, the clair-obfcure is more fkikingt 



-one expanded Iheet of light 



Diifuiing: while the (hades (from rock to rock 
Irregularly thrown, with fplemn gloom 
Diverfify the whole. ■ ■ ■ 



1 cannot leave the fcenes of . Ullefwater, 
without taking notice of an uncommon fifli, 
which frequents it's waters; and which is 
equally the objedt of the naturalift, and of 
the epicure. It is of the trout-fpecies ; beau- 
tifully clad in fcales of filvers firm, and finely 

G 2 flavoured^ 
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^vdured ; and of fuch dimenfions^ that it 
has fometimes been known to weigh between 
thirty and forty pounds. 



Having now paft the limits of the lakc^ 
we traverfed a very pleafant country in our 
road to Penrith, keeping the Eaniot com- 
monly within view on our right^ and leaving 
on the left, the ruins of Dacre-caftle, the 
ancient feat of the noble family of that name. 



No part of Cumberland is more inhabited 
by the genteeler families of the county than 
this. Within the circumference of a few 
miles ftand many of their houfes; fome of 
which have formerly been caftles: but the 
road carried us in view only of two or three 
of them. 



Before we arrived at Penrith, one of thefe 
fortrefles, which is known by the name of 
Penrith- caflle, prefented us with a very noble 
ruin ; and under the mofl intereiling circum- 
ftances. The fun, Which, through the length 

of 
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of a fammer-dayj had befriended us vnth 
all his morning, noon, ^nd evening powers; 
preparing now,^ with farewell Jweet^ to teke 
his leave, gave us yet one more beautiful 
e:!^bitipn. 

. A grand broken arph prefented itfclf firfl 
lA deep fhadow: Through the aperture ap- 
peared a part of the internal ilru6lure, thrown 
mtq perfpe<3:iye tp. gre^t advantage j and illu- 
miped by the departing ray. Other fragpaents 
of the (battered .towers, and battlements were 
jufl touched v^ith the fplendid tint : but the 
body of light refted on thofe parts, which 
were feen through the fhadowed arch. 

In the ofFskip^ beyond the caftie, arofe a 
hill, in fhadow likewife ; on the top of which 
flood a lonely beacon. The windows anfwer- 
ing each other, we could jufl difcern the 
glowing horizon through them— a circum- 
ftance, which however trivial in defcription, 
has a beautiful efFedt in landfcape. — This 
beacon is a monument of thofe tumultuous 
times, which preceded the imion ; and the 
only monument of the kind now remaining 
in thefe parts ; though fiich beacons were 
formerly ftationed over the whole country; 
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and could fprcad intelligence, in a few fecottds, 
from one end of it to the other. 

At this later day thefe caftles and pofts 
of alarm, adorning the country, they once^ 
defended, raife pleafing refledions on a com-i 
parifbn of prefent times with paft — thofe tur- 
bulent times, when no man could fleep in 
fafety unlefs fecured by a fortrefs. In war 
he feared the invafion of an open enemy : and 
in peace a mifchief ftill more formidable, the 
ravages of banditti ; with whom the country 
was always at that time infefted, Thefe 
wretches were compofed of the outlaws from 
both nations; and inhabiting. the faftnefles of 
bogs, and mountains, ufed to fally out^ and 
plunder in all diredlions, 



Penrith is a neat town, fituated not un- 
plealantly, under mountains; and in the neigh- 
bourhood of lakes. 

In the church-yard we faw an ancient mo- 
nument, which has occafioned much Ipecu- 
lation among antiquarians. Ir*confifts of two 
rough pillars, with four femicircular ftones, 
fixed in the ground between them. Dr. Todd, 
an anti(^uarian of the lafl age, found out four 

wild- 
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^!idld-boarSj» and other ingenious devices, on 
the different parts of this monunient. We 
examined it with attention : but could not 
find even the moft diftant refemblance of any 
form in nature. The whole furface feemed 
to be nothing more than a piece of rough 

chifTel-work. In the church, which is a 

handibme, plain ftrufture, is placed a ftone, 
recording the ravages of the plague among 
the feveral towns of this neighbourhood, in 
the year 1598. 



, As we leave Penrith, which is within twenty 
miles of Carlifle, we. enter that vaft wafte, 
called Inglewood-forejiy through which we 
rode at leafl nine miles; in all which fpace 
there is fcarce a tree to be feen ; and yet 
were it well planted, as it once probably was, 
many parts of it might be admired : for the 
ground makes bold and noble fwellsi the 
back fcenery is compofed of a grand fweep 
of mountains; and on the left, are diftant 
views into a cjpltivated country* 

•The mountains, which adorn thefe fcenes. 
.are the fame we faw, as vft, left Kefwick; 
only the more northern part of that circular 
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cjhain is now turned towards us. In thi$ 
view, the ridge of Saddle^back affumes that 
ihape, from which it derives it's appellation. 

That part of Inglewood-foreft, which lies 
rieareft the town, is known by the name of 
Penrith-fell, confifting of rough, and hilly 
grounds. One of the higheft hills is occu-r 
pied by the beacon, of which we had a dif-* 
tant view, as we examined the ruins of Pen-r 
rith-caftle» 



On this fpot. In the year 171 5, the Cum- 
berland militia aflembled to oppofe the rebels 
in their march to the fouth. But a militia 
without difcipliiie, is never formidable. The 
whole body fled, as the van of the rebels 
appeared marching round an oppofite hiU. 

Nicolfon, bifliop of Carlifle, a ftrenuous 
man, who had been very inflrumental in 
bringing them together, and now attended 
their march ; was fo chagrined, and mortified 
at their behaviour, that in a fit of obftinate 
vexation, he would not quit the field. The 
enemy was coming on apace. His fervants 
rode up to the coach for orders. The bifhop 
Tat mute with indication, AH thoughts of 

himfelf 
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hknielf were loft in the public difgrace. H& 
coachman however, whofe feelings were left 
delicate; thinking the management of affairs, 
in this interruption of government, now de- 
volved upon him, lafhed his horfes, and car^* 
ried his ixxafter off thfc field. ' * 



On the verge of the foreft, at a place called 
Plumpton, a large Roman ftation (or ftative 
camp) runs a quarter of a mile, on the rights 
You trace the ground broken varioufly, where 
tents, kitchens, and earthen tables probably 
flood, not unlike the veftiges of a modern 
encampment. On the left appear the lines 
of a fort of confiderable dimenfions, about 
one hundred and fifty yards fquare, which 
Was-otice thef citadel of this inifitary ^cdlony. 
The ramparts, and ditche&mayeafiiy be -traced 
on etety fide: • . i 

The great road indeed, which we- travelled, 
is ihtirely Romans and is^ laid almoft by a 
fine over- the fbreft; '"You ftldom feeva "winding 
toad "of 'R-oman cclnftru<ftion. Their forreyors, 
and pioneer^ had iW idea of the line of tieauty •; 
iior fl:dc«4 in Tevcrence- of ai^ indofures ; but 
alwajrsf took the Aorteft cut; , making the 

Appian 
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Appiaij way the model of all their provincial 
roads. 

At Ra^ire, about a mile farther, where 
the road crofles a bog, large wooden frame- 
works, yet uninjured by time, were lately 
dug up; which the Romans had laid^ as a 
foundation for their caufey, over that un- 
flable furface. 



On leaving Inglcwoo^'foreft, the road en- 
ters an. enclofed country, in which is little 
variety, and fcarce an interefting objedt, till 
we arrive at Carlifle, 



The approach to that city, from the riling 
ground, near the little village of Hereby, is 
grand. The town, which terminates a vifta 
of a mile in length, takes a very compaft 
form; in which no part is feen, but what 
makes a handfome appearance. The fquare, 
and mafly tower of the caftle rifcs on the 
right: in the middle, the cathedral rifes ilill 
higher; and contiguous to it, on the left, 
appear the round towers of the citadel ; which 
w^ built by Henry VIII. in the fonn of all 

his 
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his caftles on the Hampfliire^ and Kentifh 
coafts. 

The beauty however of this approach is 
fbon loft. As we defcend the hill from 
Hereby, the town finks into the infignificancc 
of it's invirons. 

The entrance is ftill beautiful; the road 
winding to the gate round the towers of the 
citadel 
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S E C T^ XX. 



FEW towns offer a fairer field to an anti- 
quary, than Carlifle. It's origin^ and 
hiftory^ are remote^ curious and obfcure. It 
was imqueftionably a place of confequence in 
Roman times. Sev^rus's wall juft includes 
it in the Britifli pale. The veftiges of that 
Barrier run within half a mile of it's gates ; 
dnd it probably figured firfi: under the charac- 
ter of a fortrefsy on that celebrated rampart. 

In after ages it had it's fharc fucceflively 
in the hiftory of Saxons> Danes^ and Scots.; 
^nd during the revolutions of thefe fcveral 
nations^ was the fcene of every viciQitude of 
war. It hath been frequently befieged, pil- 
laged, burnt, and rebuilt. Qnce it lay buried 
in it's ruins for the fpace of two centuries. 
Rufiis brought it again into exiftence. The 
prefent town is founded on the veftiges of 

former 
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former towns; which in many parts tiaVd 
raifed the ground within, nearly to the height 
of the walls. The foundations of a, houfe are 
rarely dug without difturbing the ruins of fome 
other houfe. It has been the refidence; and 
it has been the prifon of kings. An old afli- 
tree is ftill fliewn, near the gate of the caftle i 
which is faid to have been planted by the 
unfortunate Mary of Scotland, who fpent a 
part of her captivity in this fortreft ; whither 
ihe was foon brought, after her landing at 
Workington. Many princes alfo have fhed 
their royal favours on this ancient town ; and 
made it's fortifications their care. 

Now all it's military honours are difgraced. 
Northern commotions are no longer dreaded. 
It's gates ftand always open; and it's walb^ 
the objed of no farther attention, are idling 
^oA into ruin. The firing of a morning and 
an evening gun from the caftle, which was 
the laft garrifon-form that remained, hath been 
difcontinued thefe fix years, to the great regret 
of the country around, whofe hours of labour 
it regulated. 

But 
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But I mean not to enter into the hiftory of 
Carlifle : it concerns me only as an objedt of 
beauty. Within it's walls indeed it contains 
little that deferves notice. The cafUe is heavy 
in all it's parts, as thefe fabrics conunonly are. 
It is too perfedt to aflford milch pleafure to the 
pifturefque eye; except as a remote objedi, 
fbftened by diftance. Hereafter, when it's 
ihattered towers, and buttreffes, give a light- 
nefs to it's parts, it may adorn fome future 
landfcape. 

The cathedral deferves ftill lefs attention* 
It is a heavy, Saxon pile ; and there is nothing 
about it, that is beautiful; except the eafl- 
window, which is a rich, and very elegant 
piece of Gothic ramification. 

The Jratry, as it ia called, or chapter-houfe, 
in the abbey, is the only building that de- 
ferves notice* On one fide, where it has 
formerly been connedted with the cloyftcrs, it 
has little beauty : but on the other, next the 
deanery, it's proportions and ornaments are 
elegant. It feenis to be of that ftyle of archi- 
tedlure, which prevailed rather before the two 
later Henries. 

But 
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Bat though Carlifk fiimiihes little aittuife^ 
ment within it's walls; yet it adds great 
beauty, as a diilant objed, to the country 
around. Few towns enjoy a better iituation. 
It ftands on a riiing ground, in the midft of 
meadows, watered by two confidcrable rivers i 
which flowing on diiFerent fides of the city, 
unite a little below it ; and form the whole 
ground-plot, on which it ftands, into a kind 
of peninfula* Beyond the meadows^ the 
ground rifes, in almoft all parts, at dificrent 
diilances. 

The meadows around it, efpecially along 
the banks of the river Eden, want only a 
little more wood to make them very beautifid. 
In high floods, which happen two or three 
times in the courfe of a winter, thty exhibit 
a very grand fcene. The town appears {land- 
ing out, like a promontoiy in the midfl; of a 
vaft lake. 



The ihort fiege which Carlifle iiiilained in the 
rebcUion of the year 1745, together wkh fome 
awkward circumflances that attended it, thmw 

a general 
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4 gfeneral odium upon the towm and many 
believed, among whom was die late duke of 
Cumberland, that it was very ill-afFefted to 
the government. No fufpicion was ever more 
unjuft. I dare take upon me to fay, there 
were fcarce half a dozen people in the whole 
place, who wifhed well to the rebellion* 



The following ineciote, known but to few ) 
and totally unknown till many years after the 
event, will throw fome light on it's hally fur- 
render ; which brought difgrace on it*s political 
principles* 

When the rebels came Ibefore it, it Was 
garrifoned only by two companies of invalids ; 
and two raw, undifciplined regiments of mi- 
litia. General Wade lay at Newcaftle with 
a confiderable force: and the governor of 
Carliflc informing him, how unprovided he 
was, begged a reinforcements The fingle hope 
of this relief, enabled the gentlemen of the 
country, who commanded the militia, to keep 
their men under arms. 

In the mean time the rebels were known to 
be as ill-prepared for an attack, as the town 
was for a defence* They had now lain a week 
before it; and found it was impradicable, for 

VOL. II. H want 
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want of artillery, to make any attempt. They 
feared alfo an interruption from general Wade : 
and befides, were unwilling to delay any longer 
their march towards London* Under thefc 
difficulties, they had come to a refolution to 
abandon their deiign. 

At this critical juncture the governor of 
Carlifle received a letter from general Wade* 
informing him, he was fo circumftanced, that 
he could not poffibly fend the reinforcement 
that had been defired. This mortifying intel- 
ligence, tho not publickly known, was how- 
ever communicated to the principal officers ; 
and to fome others : among whom was a buly 
attorney, whofe name was H $• 

H s was then addreffing a young lady, 

the daughter of Mr. F r, a gentleman of 

the country ; and to affift his caufe, and give 
himfelf confequence with his intended father 
in law, he whifpered to him, among his other 
political fecrets, the difappointment from ge- 
neral Wade. 

The whilper did not reft here. F— r 
frequented a club in the neighbourhood; 
where obferving (in the jollity of a chearful 
evening) that only friends were prefent^ he 
gave his company the information he had juft 
received from H s> 

There 
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There was in that company^ one S— -— d, a 
getitleman of fome fortune hear Carlifle, who, 
tho a known papift> was however at that 
time, thought to be of very intire affedion to 
the governmqat^ This man, poffeilbd of fuch 
a fecret, qnd wifliiqg for an opportunity to 
ferve a caufe, which he fevourcd in his heart, 
took horfe that v?ry night, after he left the 
club-proom* and rod? 4ire<3;ly to the rebel- 
camp; which he found under orders to break 
up the xiext morning. He was carried imme- 
diately to the 4ukc Qf P^rth, and others of the 
rebel leaders^ to whom he communicated his 
intelligence; and aflured them, they might 
exped a mutiny in the town, if they conti- 
nued before it, oije day longcn Counter 
orders were ijxjnjediately iflued ; and the next 
day th^ CuraberUnd and Weftmoreland militia 
began, tp mutiny and difperfe : and the town 
defended ijow Only by two companies of inva- 
lids, was thought no longer tenable. The 
governor was tried by a court-nxartial ; and 
iicquitted : and nobody fuppofed that either 
the militia-officers, ox their men, were im- 
preffcd by any muotivp worfe than fear. 

Ha In 
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In fo variegated a country, as England, 
there are few parts, which do not aiFord many 
pleafing, and pifturefque views. The moft 
probable way of finding them, as I obferved a 
little above, is to follow the courfe of the 
rivers. About their banks we ftiall ufually 
find the richeft fcenery, which the country can 
produce. This rule we followed in the few 
cxcurfions, which we had time to i!nake fi-om 
Carlifle : and firfl we took a view of the river 
Cauda. 



Neajf the town this river is broken into fo 
maiiy ftreams ; and throws up, every where, fo 
many barren beds of pebbles, that there is no 
great beauty in this part of it's courfe. But 
above, where higher banks confine it's impetu* 
ofity, it becomes more interefting. The vales 
of Sebergham and Dalfton, we heard much 
commended. The former we did not vifit: 
the latter we followed, many miles, along it's 
winding courfe ; and found ourfclves often in 
the midft of beautiful fcenes ; the river being 
ihut up fometimes by clofe and lofty banks, 

and 
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and fometimes flowing through meadows edged 
with wood. 

Among other fituations on the Cauda we 
were much pleafed. with that of Rofe-caftle, 
the feat of the bifliop of Carlille : which ftands 
on a gentle rife, in a wide part of the vale; 
the river winding round it, in a fcmi-circular 
form, at about half a mile's diftance. The 
ground between the caille, and the river, con- 
iifls of beautiful meadows ; and beyond the 
river, a lofty bank, winding with it, and well 
planted, forms a fweep of hanging wood. 
The caftle compofed of fquare towers, tho no 
objed on the ipot^ is a ^ood prnanxept to th? 
/cen?, 



Between Rofe-caftle and Wigton the coun- 
try abounds with the relicks of Roman in« 
pampments. At a place, called Chalk^-cliiF 
(which, by th» way, is a cliff of red ftone) 
.this }eg^onary i^fcription is engraven in the 
native rock^ 

LEG !! AVG 
MILITES FEC. 
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From the Catida, our next eireurllon waa 
along the Eden. On the banks of this riverji 
we were informed of tm^ny intercfting fcenes^ 
At Kirkofwal, and Nunnery particularly, the 
country was reprefcnted as very engaging ; but 
Corby-*caftle, about fiye mile& ffom Carliflei^ 
was the only place above the town, which we 
had time to vifit. 

At Wetherall we ferried over the river j and 
landed under the caftle, which Hands on th* 
edge of a lofty bank. This bank ftretches at 
leaft three miles along the courfe of the river,, 
partly below, but chiefly above the caftle. I 
give it it's ancient title ; tho it is now a mere 
modern houfe, without the leaft veftige of it's 
former dignity. BeloW the caftle^ the bank 
is rocky, and falls precipitately into the water i 
above, it mkkes a ^more gentle defcent; and 
leaves an edging, which, in foiiie parts, fpreads. 
into little winding meads, and[ where it is nar- 
roweft, is broad enough for a handfome walk^ 
The whole bank, both above, and below the 
caftle, is covered with, wood ; large oak, and 
afh ; and in many places the fcenery is rocky 
alfo. But the rocks are not of the grey kind> 

ftained 
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ftained with a variety of different tints— ^thc 
faxa circundita mufco : but incline rather to a 
fandy red, which is not the mod coalefcing 
hue. They give however great fpirit, and 
beauty to the fcene* 

The bank of the river, oppofite to the caftle, 
is likewiie high i in many parts woody ; in 
others affording aa intermixture of wood, and 
lawn. Here Hand the ruins of Wetherall- 
abbey; tho little more of it is left, than ^ 
fquare tower, which is fome ornament, tho no 
very pkfturelque one, to the fcene. Thefe ruins 
were once extenfivc, and, I have heard, beau- 
tiful ; but the dean and chapter of Carlifle, to 
whom liie place belongs, fome years ago carried 
off the fiones, with more c^conomy than taftQ, 
to build a prebendai houie. 

On this fide of the river alfo, an objed 
prefents itfel£ known by4hc name of Wetheraltr- 
fafeguard^ which is efteemed a great curioiity. 
It coniiils of three chambers cut in the fcdi4 
rockf whic^i .being in this part almoft a precis 
picej the accefs to the x:hwabers is difficult. 
It is fuppo|ed to bavis been an appendage of 
the abbey ; wb^e the monks, in times of dif- 
order, fecreted their wealth. Some antiqua- 
rians fuppofe it to have been inhabited by a 

H 4 religious 
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religious devotee, and call it 5// ConJiantine*s 
cell. It is rather a curious place, than any 
great ornament to the fccnc. 

To all thefe natural advantages of the fcenery 
about Corby-caftle, the improvements of art 
have added little. The late proprietor, who 
had feen nothing himfelf ; and imagined ftont 
the refort of ftrangers to fee the beauty of his 
fituation, that they admired his tafte, refolved 
to make Corby one of the moft fumptuous 
places in Europe. With this view, he fcooped 
his rocks into grottos-^fabricated a cafcade, 
confifting of a lofty flight of regular ftonc fteps 
—cut a ftraight walk through his woods, 
along the banks of the river; at the end of 
'which he reared a temple: and being refolved 
to add every ornament, that expence could 
procure, he hired an artift of the country, at 
four-pence a day (for labour was then cheap) 
to make ftatucs, Numberlcfs were the works 
of this genius, Diana, Neptune, Polyphemus, 
Nymphs and Satyrs in abundance, and a variety 
of other figures, became fbon the ornaments qf 
the woods j and met the eye of the fpeAator 
wherever he turned, A punfter, who was re- 
markable for making only one good pun in his 
life, made it here. Pointing to one of thefe 

ftrange 
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ftrange figures^ he called it a fatyr upon the 
place. 

But the tafte of the prefent age hath deftroyed 
the pride of the laft. The prefent proprietor 
hath done little ; but what he hath done, is 
done well. The rocks indeed fcooped into 
holes, can never be reftored to their native 
iin^plicity, and grandeur. Their bold projec* 
tions are for ever effaced. Nor could a centuiy ' 
reftore thofe trees, which were rooted up to 
form the vifta; But the ftatues, like the 
ancient fculpture of the Egyptians, are now 
no more. The temple is going faft into ruin : 
and the cafcade (fo frivolous, if it had even 
been good in it's kind, on the banks of a great, 
and rapid river) is now overgrown with thic- 
kets. The old line of the walk could not 
ealily be effaced : biit a new one, beyond the 
temple, is carried on, which follows naturally 
the courfe of the river. And indeed this part 
of the walk admits more beau^, than any 
other 5 for the varieties of ground are greater; 
vthe bank, and edging of meadow, are more 
irregular ; and the river more iinuous. 
. This walk having conducted us along the 
river,, through thefe pleafing irregularities, 
about two miles from the caftle, climbs the 

higher 
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higher grounds^ and returns through woods^ 
and beautiful fheep walks, which lie on the 
fides, ahd fummit of the bank. Through the 
whole of it, both at the. top, and bottom, are 
many pleafant views ; but they are all of the 
more confined kind. 

Many parts of this walk were wrought by 
the fMieift of the family, which is a popifh 
branch of the Howards. He belongs to an 
order, which injoins it's members to manual 
labour fo many hours in the day; laying 
them, with admirable wifdom, under the 
^bolefome necejjity of acquiring health, and 
fpirits. I am perfuaded that if a ftudious 
man were obliged to dig three or four hours a 
day, he would ftudy the better, during the re- 
maining part of it. We had been repom- 
mended to the civilities of this ecclefiaflic 
(the &mily being then in France,) and found 
him at work in the garden. He received us 
politely ; and difcovered the manners of a gen- 
tleman, under the girb of a day-labourer, 
without the leaft apology for his drefs, and 
occupation. There is fomething very pleafing 
in the iimplicity and manlinefs of not being 
.afhamed of the neceflary functions of any ilate, 
which we have made our option in life. — This 

eccle- 
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ecclcfiaftic fucceeded Father Walfli, who has 
lately engaged the attention of the public. ■» 
I have dwelt the longer on this fcene» as it is 
the moft admired one in Cumberland; 



From Corby-caftle to Warwick, which lies 
about two miles nearer Carlifle, on the banks 
of the fame river, the road is beautiful. Many 
admire the fituaticMi of Warwick alfo* It fcems 
to be a fweet, retired fcene j but we had not 
time to view it. 

The antiquarian's eye is immediately x:aught 
here by the parifh-church ; the chancel of 
which, forming the fegment of a circle, and 
being pierced with fmalUancet- windows, fhews 
at once, that it is of Norman origin. Tho 
every other mark were obliterated, he will tell 
yout, that this is 'evidence fufficient of it's an* 
tiquity. 
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SECT. XXL 



HAVING feen as much of the river Eden, 
ahove Carlifle^ as our time would al- 
low, we made our next excuriion towards if s 
mouth, where Brugh-marih attracted our at- 
tention. In our way we had many pleafing 
river views. 



Brugh-marfh lies at the extremity of the 
Engliih border; running up as &r as Solway-* 
frith, which, in this part, divides England 
from Scotland. It is a vaft extended plam, 
fiat as the {nrGaice of a quiet ocean. I do not 
remember that land, ever gave me before fo 
vaft an idea of fpace. The idea of this kind, 
which fuch fcenes as Salifbury-Plain fuggefts, 
is much lefs pure. The inequality of the 
ground there, fets bounds to the idea. It is 

the 



die ocean in ^ ftorm ; in which the idea of 
cxtenfion is greatly broken, and intercepted 
by the turbulence of the waves. Brugh-mar/h 
gives us the Idea of folid water, rather than 
of land, if we except only the colour : 



-Intermineable meads. 



And vail favannahs, where the wandering eye 
Unfixt, is in a verdant ocean lofl. 

Brugh-marfli is one of thofe extended plains, 
(only more extenfive, than fuch plains com- 
monly are) from which the fea, in a courfe 
of ages, hath retired. It is difficult to com- 
pute it's limits. It ranges many leagues, in 
every diredlion, from a centre (for ipace Co 
diiFufe affumes of courfe a circular appearance) 
without a hedge, or even ^ bufh, to inter- 
cept it's bounds; till it foften into the azure 
mountains of the horizon. Nothing indeed, 
but mountains, oan circumfcribe fuch a fcene. 
All inferior boundaries of wood, and rifing 
grounds are loft. On the Englifli fide it is 
bounded by that circular chain, in the heart 
of Cumberland, in which Skiddaw is pre- 
eminent. Nothing intermediate appears. On 
the, Scotch fide it's courfe is interrupted, 
through the fpace of a few leagues, by Solway- 
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frith; which fprcads, when the tide is at 
ebb, into i vaft ftretch of fand. The plain 
however is ftill preferved. Having pafled 
this fandy obftrudtion, it changes it's hue 
again into vivid green, and ftretches far and 
wide into the Scotch border, till it's progrelk 
at length is flopped by the mountains of 
Galloway, and Niddfdale, This extenfion is 
as much as the eye can well comprehend. 
Had the pkin been boundlefs, like an Arabian 
defert, I know not whether it would not have 
loft that idea of fpace, which fo vaft a circum- 
fcription gives it. 

The whole area of Brugh-marfh, (which 
from it's denomination we fhould fuppofe to 
be fwampy,} is every where perfe<aiy firm; 
and the turf, foft, bright, and pure. Scarce 
a weed rears it's head. Nothing appears of 
ftatelier growth than a muftiroom, which 
fpreads here in luxuriaht knots. 

This vaft plain is far from bemg a defert 
Wafte. Innumerable herds of cattle pafture 
at large in it's rich verdure ; and range, as in 
a ftate of nature. 
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But tho the primary idea, which this 
fcene reprefents, arifes purely from fpacc, and 
is therefore an idea rather grand than piG«« 
turefque ; yet it is not totally incapable of pic- 
turefque embelliikment. It is true, it wants 
almoft every ingredient of landfcape ; on the 
foregroimd, it wants objects to preferve the 
keeping; and in the ofFskip, that profiifion 
of little parts, which in a fcene of cultivation 
gives richnefs to diftance. In treating there- 
fore a fubje£t of this kind on canvas, recourfe 
mufl be had to adventitious objects. Cattle 
come moft naturally to hand; which being 
ftationed, in various groups, at different dif- 
tances, may ferve both as a foreground to the 
landfcape, and as a gage to the perfpedtive. 



Brugh-marfh is farther remarkable for having 
been the fcene of one of the greateft cataf- 
trophes of the Engliih hiftory— the death of 
Edward the I. Here, after Scotland had 
made a third attempt to recover it's liberty, 
that prince, drew together the moft puiilant 
army, which England had ever feen. The 
Scots from their borders, faw the plain 
whitened with tents : but they knew not how 
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il6afly thtit deliverance approached. The 
gteateft events generally arrive unlocked for. 
They faw a delay ; and afterwards a confufioii 
in the mighty hoft biefore them: but they 
heard not^ till three days after> that the foul 
and fpirit of the enterprisse was gone ; and 
that theif great adverlaiy lay breathlefs in his 
camp. 

Edward had been taken ill at Carlille$ 
where he had met his parliament. But nei- 
ther difeafe, nor age (for he was now near 
feventy) coiild reprefe his Vdour* Tho ha 
could not mount his horfe, he ordered him-, 
felf ta-be carried in a. littcar ta the camp;f 
Mrhere^ his' Vtod^B received /hiih .with accla<*f 
mations of • joy* ^ Bur it wak fliort-lived* The> 
tnotion- ha4 irritat^ his ' difoikler into a vio-* 
leiit dyi^htery I which imxivediately carried him 
olE , • 

• The E^gUfll bordtrerfi bng revered the 
memory; diB a prince^ whfo had {o often chaftifed 
art enetfty> Ihey hated t and in gratitude reared 
a. pillaf t6 his naiiie; which ftill tcftifies the 
fpot^ on which he died. It flands rather oa 
the edge of the marfh> and bears this fimple 
infcription. 
^' Vol. II. I ME* 
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MEMORliE -STERNiE 

EDVARDI, 

REGIS ANGLIiE LONGE CLARISSIMI^ 

QUI, IN BELU APPARATU 

CONTRA SCOTOS OCCUPATUS, 

HIC IN CASTRIS OBIIT, 

7 JULII A.D. 1307. 



• Among odier places in the neighbourhood 
of Carlifle, vre made an excurfion into Gills- 
hnd, with an intention chiefly to fee Na* 
worth-caftle» the vale and ruins of the Abbey 
of Lanercoft; and die ruins of Scaleby-caftle. 
' As we leave Carlifle, along the great mili« 
tary road to NewcafUe^ die view of the river 
Eden from Stanwix-bank, is very pleafing. 
The curve it deicribes; the beautifid mea« 
dows it winds through; and the mountains^ 
which clofe the fcene* make all together an 
amufing combination of objeds* Wood only 
18 wanting. 
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: On croffing the fiver Irthing> atx>ut (even 
Kniles from CarMe, thd country^ which Wa9 
before unpleafing, becomes rich, and intereft- 
ing. Hiere we enter the baron/ of Gillfltnii* 
an extenfive <liihi<9:> which confift«> in this 
part> of a great variety of hfll, and dale« 
The hiUjs lyre fandy^ bleaks and unpleaiaiit ? 
but the vallies^ which are commonly of the 
contradted^ kind, are beaUtifuL Tliey are ge^ 
nerally woody^ and each of them watered by 
fome little bufy ibream>~-From thefe vallies> 
pr gilUf (as the country-people call them,) 
with which the whole barony aboands» Cam-** 
den fuppofes^ it might poflibly have taken thc^ 
name of Gilllland* 



On 1 delightAil knoU^ gently gliding into 
a fifiuous gUI, furrounded with full-grown 
oak^ and overlooking the vale of Lanercoft, 
ilands Naworth-caille. The houie^ which 
coniifts of two large fquare towers, united 
by a main body^ is too regular to be beauti-* 
ful^ junlefs thrown into per^e6iive« It was 
formerly one of thofe fortified places^ in which 

1 2 the 
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the nobility and gentry of the borders were 
obliged to live, in thofe times of confufion, 
which preceded the union. And indeed the 
whole internal contrivance of this caftlc ap- 
pears calculated either to keep an enemy o«t j 
€r to elude his fearch, if he fhould hap- 
pen to get in. The idea of a comfbrtabJ* 
dwelling is^ totaB^ excluded. The ' ftate- 
rooms ate feW, and ordinary t but Ae- Htde 
apartments, and hidiflg-holes, aectflible^only 
by, dark paflages, and blind ^ftair-eafcs, are 
Innumerable. Many of the clofe receflcs^ 
which it contains, are probaWy at this time> 
unknown. Nothing indeed can mark in 
fkenger colours the fears, and jealoufies, and 
caution of thofe timesj .Aan the^ internal ftruc**^ 
ture of one of thefe caftles, ^ - . 

Naworth-caftle was formerly the capital 
maniion of the barons of Gillfknd; who, at 
fo great a diftahce from court, and featcd in 
a country, at that time, untamed by kw> 
are feid to have exercifed very extraordinary 
powers. The Lord William Howard, who 
is remembered by the name of bald' WUlf^ 
is ftill the objedl of inve^ive for his adls of 
tyranny. His priftns are (hewn) and the 
fite of his gibbets ; whcre,t in the phrafe of 

the 
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Ac country, he would head, and bang witb'^ 
out judgCf or jury. — But it is probable, that 
his memoiy is injured. He aded under a 
ftaading commifiion of oyer, and terminer 
from Elizabeth ; and was one of thofe bold 
(pirits, which are neceflary to reprefs the vio^-. 
lence of lawlefs times. Many afts of power- 
undoubtedly he committed: but his difficult 
fitin^tidn compelled hiiri/ This part of the 
kingdom was moft harraffed by ihok troops 
of toifchidvous banditti; whoiii I have juft 
had occafion to mention. They were a nur 
mercHis, and not an ill-regulated body; ad- 
ing uiider leaders, whom a fpirit of enter- 
prise ra&d to power. Thefe mifcreants, in 
times ^en of profoundeft peace, called for all 
the,warii^fs and activity of the chiefs of the 
country. Sooietimes thfey would plunder in 
large bodies ; and fometimes in Httle pilfering 
bands. When they weJre taken in the fedt ; 
or, as it was x:alled, by the bloody Band, they 
were put to inftant death. In other cafes a 
jury w^sinjpannejikd. 

. The adlive chief, who gave occafion to this 

""digreflion, feems to have lived in as much 

terror himfelf, as he fpread among others. 

He had contrived a fort of cjtddcl in his owa 

I 3 caftle; 
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cafUe ; a room^ which is ftill fhewn^ with an 
iron door, where he conftantly flcpt, and 
where his armour lies rufting to this day. 
From him the earls of Carlifle are defcendedjj 
and have been, in fuc<:effion, the proprietor* 
of Naworthfcaftle, 



As we left this old fortrefs, and defcended 
the hill towards the ruins of the abbey of 
Lanercoft, which lie about two miles farther, 
the whole vale, in which they are fcated, 
opened before us. It is efteemed one of the 
moft pleafing fcenes in the country; and in- 
deed we found it fuch. It's area is about half 
a mile in breadth, and two or three miles in 
length, confifting of pne ample fweep. The 
fides, which are gentle declivities, are covered 
thick with wood, in which larger depreda- 
tions have been lately made, than are con- 
fiftent with pifturefque beauty, — At the diftant 
end of the vale, where the woods appear to 
unite, the river Irthing enters ; which is con- 
fiderable enough, tho divided into two chan- 
nels, to be fully adequate to the fcene.— 
The banks of the river, and indeed the whole 
ftrea of the vaje^^ are fprinkled with clumps. 
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and fingle tites s which have a good cfhSt in 
breaking the lines, and regular continuity of 
the iide-ikreens s and in hiding, here and 
there, the cQurfe of. the river; efpecially the 
bridges, which would otherwiie be too bar« 
and formal. 

Near that extremity of the. vale, tvhich 
is oppofite to Naworth-caftle, lies the abbey* 
At a diftance it forms a good objed, rifing 
among the woods* As you approach, it be- 
gins to raife a difappointment : and on the 
fpot, it is but an unpleafing ruin. The whole 
is a heavy, Saxon pile ; comprefled together 
without any of that airy lightnefs, which 
accompanies the Gothic. Scarce one detached 
fragment appears in any point of view. The 
tower is low, and without either form, or 
ornaments and one of the great ailes is mo^- 
demized into an awkward parifh^church. The 
only beautiful part of the whole is the eaft 
end. It is compofed of four broken ailes ; 
TBVcry ^wall of which confifts of two tiers o^ 
arches, affording, a very unufual appearance j 
and at the fame time a very amufing confur 
fion, from the uncommon multiplication of 
fo many arches, and pillars.—— —This part 
of the abbey feems to have beei\ a feparate 

I 4 chapel; 
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dlia|>el; or perhsips an oratory belonging to 
the noble family of Dacre, which' had oricq 
pofleffions in thefe parts. Hete lie the re^ 
mains of feveral ancient chiefs of that houfei 
whofe fepulchral honours arc now almoft in-t 
tirely obliterated. Their blazoned arms, and 
Gothlb tonxbs; many of which are fumptuous, 
are fo matted with briars, and tholes, that 
even the foot of curiofity is kept at a diftance; 

Ejrcept thefe remains of the abbey-qhurch 
no other parts of this ancient monaftery ar^ 
now left; but an old gateway; and a fquare 
building, patched into 9^ farm-rhoufei which 
has no beauty. 



In returning to Carlifle we paffed through 

the valley of Cambeck^^ which contains fome 

pleafing fcencry; and a very confiderable 

Roman ftation, on a high bank at Cqfi/e^ 

jleeds. 

w Rivers often prefent us with very, moral 
analogies ; their characters greatly refembling 
thofe of men. The violent, the reftlefi, the 
fretful, the adive, the fluggifh, the gentle, 
the bounteous, and many other epithets, be^ 
long 6^ually to both. The little ftream, 

which 
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which divides the yalley of Cambeck, ft^- 
gefted the aoalogy • Ws whole courf^ is marked 
with adts of violence. In every part you fee 
heaps of barren > fand^ . and gravely which ia 
it's farious moods It has thrown up, ibme<« 
times, on one jSde^ aod ibmetimes.on ^no^ieri 
deftroying every where the little fcene$ of 
beauty, and. plots of cultivation* 



About ihree. miles further we viEted the 
ruins of Scaleby-caftle« This was another of 
thofe fortiHed houfes, which are fo frequ^ 
in this country. 

It ^ftands, as caftles r^ely do> on a flat; 
and yet, tho it's fite be ill adapted to any 
modes of defence, it has hc^ a place <£ 
more than ordinary ftfength: Rocks, knoUs^ 
land bold, projecting potnontories, on which 
caftles ufually fland, fuggeft various adi^aai« 
tages of iituation ; and generally detemajM 
^e kind of iftru^ture^ 0^ a flat, the engi^ 
fieer was at liberty to ^hoefe 14s 4omi. JBirerf 
part was alike open to aflault/ 

He firfl: drew two drcuiar motes cou&d^tbe 
Ipbt he defigned to fi»rtily : the ^i^jJsnS^Miti^ 
of th& oiitwsird circle was fooMwh^t more 4haia 

half 
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half a mile^ The earth, thrown out of thefe 
two motes/ which were broad and deep, ieems 
to hxve been heaped up at the cen^e, where 
diere is a confideraUe rife. On this was built 
the caftle, which was entered by two draw- 
bridges; and defended by a high tower, and 
a very lofty wall» 

At preient, one of die motes only remains. 
The other is filled up ; but may ftill be traced. 
The caftle is more perfed:, than fuch build-* 
ings commonly are. The walls are very in- 
tire; and great part of the tower, which is 
fquare, is ftill left. It preierved it's perfed 
£oTm, till the civil wars of the laft century; 
when the caftle, in too much . cQnfidence of 
it's ftrengtfa, fhut it's gates againft Cromwell, 
theii marching into Scotland; who made it 
a monument of his vengeance. 
: What fliare of pidturefque gMiius Crom- 
well might have, I know not. Certain how- 
ever it is, that no man, iince Henry the 
eighth, has contributed more to adorn this 
country .with pidurefque ruins. The diflfer- 
ence between thefe two mailers lay chiefly 
in the ftyle of ruins, in which they compofed. 
Henry adorned hia landfcapes widi the ruins 
of abbeys; Cromwell^ with thofe of caiU«« 

I have 
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I have feen many pieces by diis mafter^ 
i^xecuted in a very grand ftyle; but feldom 
a finer monument of fais mafterly hand thaa 
diis. He has rent the tower» and demolifhed 
two of it's fides ; the edges of the other two 
he has (battered into broken lines. The chaihi 
difcovers the whole plan of the internal (fatic** 
ture — ^the veftiges of the feveral ftoriea—* the 
infertion of the arches, which fupported them 
^-*the windows for (peculation ; and the breaft« 
work for aflault. 

The walls of this caftle are uncommonly 
magnificent. They are not only of great 
height, but of great thicknefs; and defended 
by a large baftion; which appears to be of 
more modem workmanfhip. The greateft 
part of them is chambered within, and 
wrought into fecret recefles. A ma% port* 
cullis gate leads to the ruins of what was 
once the habitable part of the caftle, in 
which a large vaulted hall is the moft re«* 
markable apartment ; and under it, ar« dark» 
land capacious di^geons* 

The area within the mote, whidi confiil$ 
of ieveral acres, was originally intended td 
fupjport the cattle, which ihould be drivea 
thither in times of alarai. When the houfe 

was 
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yt0 inhftbked (wbafe ehcarful and -bett^ 
il^, are iHll remembered^ this area was th^ 
gai^dcQ j ^nd.all around, on the outfide ^ th«| 
loote ftopd noble trees, irregularly plant^d^ 
]^ growth of a century. Beneath the. t|!(^ 
Iran a walk round the caiUe; to which the 
fitii^^on naturally gave thstit pleafing curves 
Dirhich in modern days hath been £o much the 
flbjeft of art. This walk ^ght adxi^ of 
gr^t ei^bfljifhment. On one h^d, it corns? 
mands the ruins of the cafUe in eyeiy poiti^ 
^f viewi on the other, a country, which 
ibo flat, is not unpleaiing; cpnfiiling of 
fgcten&ye meadows, (which a little pla&tisg 
might turn into beautiful lawns,) bounded 
l^^lofty ngkountaiast 

This v^cwrable pible has iiow undergone a 
iecond ruin. The old oaks and elms, the 
Micieitt natiyes c^the icene, are felled. Weeds, 
Mid ^iry. grafs have taken po^jSion pf th^ 
courtSt jand . oblitenjted the very pUm of jt 
gK&nz wjbile the haufe Mfe^, (whofe hoT-r 
pitable roof deferved a better fiitej) is noiv 
ft fi^fioe of delation* Two wretched f^nilies, 
l^e only inhabitants of the place, occp^ed d» 
tw0 '^ds of the vaulted hall, when we ;&w it, 
^ fr^gm^Ot qf a. tattled cumin, rea^^hja^g 

half 
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half way to the top, being the fimple boan'«^ 
daiy of their refpedfcive limits. All the reft 
was wafte: no other part of the houfe was 
habitable. The chambers unwindowed, and 
almoft unroofed, fluttered with rags of an* 
cient tapeftry, were the haunt of daws, and 
pigeons ; which burft out in clouds of duft^ 
when the doors were opened : while the floors, 
yielding to the tread, made curioii^ d^gerous. 
A few pictures, heir-looms of the wall, which 
have long deferved oblivion, by I know not 
what fate, were the only appendages of this 
diflblving pile, which had triumphed over the 
injuries of time. 

Shakefpear's caftle of Macbeth could not 
have been more the haunt of fwallows and 
martins, than this. We £iw them every 
where about the ruins; either twittering on 
broken coins ; threading fome fraftured arch ; 
or purfuing each other, in fcreaming circles, 
round the walls of the eaftle.* 



* In thii old caiUe the author of this tour was bom, 
and fpent his early youth; which mufl be his apology for 

dwelling 6> long upon it. Since this defcription was writ- 

teO| it baS| in fome degree, been repaired.. 
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SECT. XXII. 



OUR laft expedition, in the neighbourhood 
<^ CaiMe, was to fee the improvements 
f^ Mr. Graham of Netherby ; and die fceoe of 
deflation, occafioned by the late overflowing 
<ifSolway«mo6. 

Mr. Graham's improvements are not conr 
ifined to.a garden, or the i^nce of a 9;ule or two 
luound his houie. The whole country is 
changed; and fiom a barren urafte, hath 
aCumed the £ice — if not of bcapty, at lea^ 
of fertili^r* . . 



The domain of Nedierby lies oq the very 
&irts of the Engliih border. The Roman* 
confideted it as a pajt of Caledoniaj and dmH 
it £x>m the Bntifli pale« In ait«r ages the 
4lftrift around k iflumed the mosie of: ^ 
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Debateabk^land^ and was the great fende2!« 
vous of thoie crews of outlawed bandittij who^ 
under the denomination of Mo/s-^trooperSf plun-< 
dered the country. We have already had 
occaiion to mention th^m* , In this neighbour-* 
hood were the ftrong holds of many of theif 
chiefs; particularly of Johnny Armftrong of 
famous memory; the moted ruins of whofe 
caftle are ftill extant. 

Among thrfe ptople the atj» of tillag6.<^ei« 
Ufikniown. It ykXi abf<lrd tb be at th6 troubte ^ 
rf fowing land thetiifelveSf wheft tfey could 
£) eaiity plui^er tte lands of bdiersv 

Tho the union of the two kittg^dtftfe put 
ad elid tb thie ravages on the txjfders r yet the 
thlhA€*rS ^ the inhabitants^ iii foMk^ i«fpe£ts> 
ibfifered little chstn^e. Their' ne^ive laz^inellr; 
aAd' inattention tb all' thb arts bF hufl>siiM^; 
reihained. They occupied large taraidts' of e^t^- 
cellent land at eafy rates : but having ho IdiBi 
of producing yearly crops from the fame foil by 
culture ; they ploughed their patches of ground 
iflfBfrtafely, leaymg them^to recovfeB iheir^ fer- 
tiUig^ by 'fellows. Am indolent in* fcfiiil^ 
i»aititemnce "m^ aif the/ wiihed > and this thidf 
obtained ik<yiti a fmall portion of their Itfnd^ 
Wifh'sD ff^tl portion of theii^ laboim Thc^ 
- lords 
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fords in the mean time, never lived on the 
fpot ; and knew little of the ftate either of the 
Country, or of it's inhabitants. 

Mr, Graham immediately fet himfelf to alter 
this ftate of things. He built a noble manfion 
for himfelf; which makes a grand appearance, 
rifing on the ruins of a Roman ftation^ With- 
out the prefence of the lord> he knew it was 
in vain to expeft reformation. He divided 
his lands into moderate fiirms ; and built com- 
modious farm-^houfes. As his lands improved^ 
he raifed his rents : and his tenants. in propor- 
tion found it neceilary to increafe their labour. 
Thus he has doubled his own income, and in- 
troduced a fpirit of induftry into the country. 
Thefe indolent inhabitants of the borders begin 
now to work like odier labourers; and not- 
withftandirig they pay higher rents, live more 
Cromfortably : for idlenefs can never be attended 
with the comforts of induftry. 
- To bring about this great change, Mr. 
Graham thinks it neceiiary to rule his fubjeds 
with a rod of iron. While he makes them 
labourers, he keeps them flaveg* — Perhaps 
indeed the rough manners of the people in 
thofe parts, could not eafily be moulded by 
the hand of tendemefs. 

VOL. II. K The 
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The feudal ide» of yaflklage» which has long 
<ii£ippeared in all the internal parts of England, 
remains here in great force; and throws a large; 
fliare of power into the bands of the. land- 
holder. Mr. Graham'$ eftates, which are 
very extenfive, contain about, fix hundred 
tenants ; all of whom> with their ^unilies^ lie 
in a manner at kU mcrcy. for th^ fvibQilence^ 
Their time and labour he conunand^t by their 
mode of tenure, whenever he pleaies. Under 
the denomination of ^Mrdays, h9 e^^po^s, at 
any time, their pcribnal fervice j. and can^ in a 
few houcs, muftw: th^ iftrfngtb i>{: five Of &xi 
hundred men and- hor&k^ 

Once he had occafioft to call them together 
on military fcrvice. Oa it fuppo&d injury,* 
which, about two years ago,, hp hftd dpne the 
Scotch borderers by inteieeptiDg the fahnon i^ 
the Efk, a body of three hundred pf the& 
people marched down upon him with an in** 
tention to deftroy his wcrk^ He had intelli« 
gence of their defigni and iiTuii^ hit pre<:eptS4^ 



* I have heard fincc, that this injury has been proved to 
\k a real one; and that reparation hath bcm made. 

muftcred^ 
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men before his gateSt aimed a$ tbe ex:^gQfK;a 
would aUow: and if thej^tcht oo find^i^ 
fiich fuperiorityyihad not retreated; Mn Qra^i 
liam, who tcdd ixs; the Aory hijofelf, fai4 Jift 
hdieFed^ that, all' the ipkh Midi^mnority of 
ancient £mes:woisld halw ^'eiflT^ on tifti» 
occafiom . ! '. .L / : : 

In a civil light her a^<^n wlhrg^ 9^ A^<, 
His manDr-courtS; are' Jc^t with grejat ftrwEk-r 
neis; in: whkh hi$ attof«ey»: with.a jvuf)^ fifS 
rejfe^larly. to try; caufe^ ;, inedi.^e^^ tenant!^ arQ 
mjoined^ at die hazards bf h^itigt^^roed o^t of 
thdr farms^ to. bring M^isb'tb^en cf^rts ' c^vArjr 
fuit under ihe Valiw of :&v!e |>$}iQd3» Tk\^ .^ 

prev3ents..QtiiichiU-*blocxl^^Bg: t^mjo ^ \s'^^ 
iPg their difputes to.a: fpei^yrj^^ei jri a{id giving 
the quarrel no time to. rankles H« i^y^srithflnji 
alfo much exjpem:e: fq^j* fuftt js/^cb irtithc 
king's courts would at leaft cp/lk.fiyt or £y 
pounds i^ niaj: in jus, be carried Arough all it's 
forms for eigljLt-pence.-^At Patterdale we found 
a nominal Jdhg* .Here we jfouxid almoft a king 
in reality. ^ ^ it ? . 

The works btt the Elki which gave fd touch 
offence to the Scotch . borderers, deferve more 
notice. . They confifted of a mafly head throw© 
^ K 2 acrofs 
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^rofs the river^ conftrufted, at a great ex« 
^nce^ of hewn (lone. This mde was formed 
it right ^angles with the bank ; but the floods 
of theenfuing winter fwept it away. It was 
attempted a fecond time on the fame plan ; but 
wis. a fccdttd time deftroyed. Mr.* Brindley 
was then ient fot, whoife works near MaQchef- 
ter had given him fo high a reputation. He 
changed the plan ; and inaftfcad of carkying the 
molein a diredl line acrofe the river, formed it 
in a curvie, arching againft the ftream : fo that 
k Tdifls thef cuirreAt,.' as a bridge, does the 
incuiiibent v«^eight. ^ This worL has ftood 
feveral very great floods, and feems fufficiently 
firm.* From the curvature of it's form the 
hll ai the water; appears alfo to more advan«« 
tage; It now forms a iemi-circular cafcade^ 
which has a good ^StSt. 

■ The chief end which' this work had in view^ 
was a fifliety. At this place falmon coops 



* Since this was written, I am infonned, Mr. Brindley*s 
work was deftroyed from an unfufpefted quarter, when the 
water was low. On the breaking of a froft, a. great qnaa* 
tity of ice coming down the river, and colle&ing at this 
lloppage, fome of it edged under the loofer parts of the foun-. 
dation, and being preffed on with a continued accelfion of 
ftre ngth, a£tcd Uke a wedge, and the whole blew up. 

are 
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are placed; where all the fiih, which cntet' 
the Eik, are taken. But heiides this, Jmd 
other purpoies of utility, it adds great beauty 
to the neighbourhood. The Efk, which waa 
before in comparifon, a ihallow ftream, ^g^iding 
unfeen beneath it's banksj is now a^nol^ 
piece of water, railed to a level with.t^e{n, 
and feen to great advantage fronji thier houfi^y 
and every part of th? ground. 



It was in this part of the country where, that 
dreadful inundation, ovcr-».flowing from .. thft 
Solway-mofs, deftroyed lately fo large a diflrid# 
To fee the e£^£ts of this, was the objed; of 
our next expedition. 

Solway-niofs is a flat area, about fevcn 
miles in circumference. The fubjtanc^ of it 
is a grofs fluid, compofed of mud, and the 
putrid fibres of heath, diluted by internal 
fprings, which arife in every part. The yir* 
face is a dry crufl:^ covered with mofs, and 
ruflies; offering a fair appearance over, aa 
unfound bott<Hii-^fhaking uadef the lead preiP 
fure. Cattle by inftinft know, and avoid itk 
Where ruihcs grow, the bottom is foundeft. 
The adventrous paflenger therefore, who fome- 
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tiaies» in dry ieafons> trayerfbd this pdriloits 
vir^fte to favea fbw ixdles> piidcs: his cautioua 
way over the rufliy tufl5Dcks> as they appear 
before him. If his loot flip» or if he venture 
to defert this mark of iecurity, it is poilible he 
iJKiy never more be <heafd of. 
*• At^the battle of Sdlway, « in the time of 
Henry VIII. Oliver Skclair was imprudently 
fet over the Scotch ariny^ which had no con<« 
iidence in him. A total rout enfued; when an 
unfortunate troop of horfei driven by their 
fears^ plunged into this morafs> which in* 
ftantly clofed upon diem« The tale» which 
was traditional ; was generally believed ; but 
is now authenticated. A man and horfe in 
compleat armour were lately found by the 
peat-diggers, in the place, where it was dways 
ilippofed the affair had happened ^ and are 
prcferved at the houfe of a Scotch baronet, if 
I zniftake not, of the name of Maxwell ; as 
we were informed by a gentleman * of the 
borders, who affured us he had fcen them 
himfelf. The fkeleton of each was well pre- 
fenrcd; and the difieroit parts of the armour 
eafily diftinguifhed. 

* Jofeph Dacre, Efq, of Kirklinton, near Longtown. 

Solway- 
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Solway-mois is| bounded on the fouth by 1 
cultivated^ and well-inhalated plain^ which 
declines gently, through the fpace of a xnile». 
to' the river Efk. This pkin is rather lower 
than the mois itfelf, being feparated from it by 
a breaftwork formed by digging peat, which 
makes an irregular, low, perpendicular,, line 
of bkck boundary. 

It was the burftlhg of the mofs through 
this peat breaftwcH-k, over the plain between 
it ahd the Efk, whieh occafioned diat dread- 
ful ruin, which we came hither to explore* 
T he more rem^kabk circumilances, re- 
lating to this calamitous event, as we had 
them on the baft authority, were thefe. . 

On the 1 6th fef november, 1771J in a dark, 
tempeftuoUs night, the inihabitants of the plain 
were alarmed with a dreadful crsrih, which 
they could in n6 way acequnt fof . Many of 
theifa t^rie theft^abi-ead in4he fitWft^ watching 
their b^&Cf left tlie E^ U^hich was rifing 
vidleiilly th: thb itomi/ ibould carrf them off. 
None of the&'n^i'fei^Me peopk! could conceive 
tile Hdiie ^% h^td to piticeed from any caufe, 
inrt l!he ovierdowing of die river in fome ihape^ 
tho f^ fheiA (itiii^ciuntable^ Sudh indeed, as 
iiV^ed nearer tk^ f&urcci of ^e eruption^ wera 
K 4 fenfible. 
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ftnfible, that the noife came in a dtfierent 
diredioQs but were equally at a lois for the. 
caufe. 

In the mean time the enormous mafs of 
fluid fubftance^ which had burft from the 
mofs, moved ilowly on, fpreading itfelf more 
and more, as it got^ poflcflion of the plain^ 
Some of the inhabitants, through the terror 
of the night, could plainly difcover it advanc- 
ing, like a moving hill. This was in fa£t the 
cafe ; for the gufh of mud carried before it, 
through the firft two or three hundred yards 
of it's courfe, a part of the breaftwork 5 which, 
tho low, was yet feveral feet in perpendicular 
height. But it foon deposited this iblid mafss 
and became a heavy fluid. One houie after 
another, it fpread round— filled — ^and crufhed 
into ruin i juft giving time to the terrified 
inhabitants to efcape. Scarce any thing was 
faved; except their lives: nothing of their 
furniture: few of theit cattle. Some people 
were even furprized in their beds, and had the 
additional diftrefs of flying naked for fafety. 

The morning^light explained the caufc of 
this amazing fcene of terror ^ and ihewed the 
calamity in it's fuU extent : and yet, among all 
the conjeOures of that dreadfixl* night, the 
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mifdbief which really happened, had never 
been iuppo&d. Who could have iniagined» 
that a breaftworky which had ftood for. ageSs 
ihould give way? or that thoie fubterraneous 
floods^ which had been bedded in darknefs^ 
iince the memory of man, ihould burft &dax 
their black abode? 

This dreadful inundation, ^ the firft ihock 
pf it was the moft tremendous, continued ftill 
fpreading for many weeks, till it covered the 
whole plain — ^an area of five hundred acres 5 
and, like molten metal poured into a mouldy 
filled all the hollows, lying in fome parts 
thirty or forty feet deep, reducing the whole 
to one level furfitce. The overplus found it's 
way into the Efk; where it's quantity was 
fuch, as to annoy the fiih ; no falmon, during 
that feafon, venturing into the river* Wc 
were afiured alfo, that many lumps of earth, 
which had floated out at fea, were takeA up^ 
fome months afi^r^ at the ifle of Man. 



As we defcended firom die higher grounds 
to take a, nearer view of this fciei^ of horror, 
it jeSdjibited a very grand appearance* / The 
whole plain was covered by a thick finoke, 
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CKcafioried by a ^nothoring fire fbt to k hx 
various part5^ witb a view to confuiEDe it ; and 
brought before m that fimple^ and fublime 
idea of the fmoke of a country going up like the 
ffMke of a furnace. 

When we came to the plain on that fide» 
virhich is next the £fk> it had fo forbidding an 
afped, as far as we could di&over through the 
fmoke^ diat we almofl: defpaked of croifing 
to the chafin^ as we had intended. On horfe-« 
back it was impoffiUe;' and when we had 
alighted, we fkxxl hefitating on the brink, 
whether it were prudent, even on foot, to 
. attempt fo dangerous a march. 

While we remained in this Htuation, we 
cb&rved feveral groups of peaiants working in 
the ruins: and beckcming to the neareft, <Hie 
of the group cmne forward* He was an el« 
derly man^ ftrengtheaiing his ileps with a long 
meaforlng wand^ His leat«rids, and gait, tho 
hard and clowiufhy xwi'di -marked with an ait 
of vulgar confcquenCe, As he approached, 
one of our company, who knew him, accoflied 
faim by the name of WiUbn i and we found he 
^urasi die ^perfon who conda<fteid the wbtkt 
wHch were fet on foot tp clear tii« ^6i this 
ju^anchbly inoumbraiiiKce. 

3 On 
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On informing him of oor di0icuttie$^ andt 
afking^ whetker we m%ht venture aprpis i3m 
plain; Kc bad m, like CiS&r^ vtith m. air oC 
afi^tranccji follow Wolr ,artd f^af r apthing* 
From one tuffock to antother rwe Sp^wed^ 
ibmetimies fkppfagj-Hfbmetinies jiqapu^-raad 
fometimes hdfitatii^^ whether toigb oB>i or to 
return. In very difficult pkbes our guide 
condefcended to lay us a plank> In the midil: 
of our perplexity, one of , our c<fflipaoy> ibay- 
ing a Aep from the right path, ^U inj. but 
the mud being ifaatiow in that jp^rt^ hp iaok 
only to the knee&r . Mr; Willbn helpied him 
out$ but reprimanded his dx^hSk^M 'Jlh^ 
reproof and the exlaniple ha?ti^ a good effeA 
upon us all, we fblbwed bur iguide, ' like ,p^ck« 
horfes in a ihing, mi M length CQpipleated 
our uridertaking. .. '; 

WheJn we got to the gulph; {ipm vrj^noc 
all dih nufcUef .had ifiked/ the; fy^iStzcl^r W9^ 
hideoue.: The fuii&ce oi tht mifs] itfelf hs4. 
fulfered' Iktk; change. . Near the cha^. k 
appe^fdd indented^ iiu^sugh; a fpai?^ Q|:;i^yeta| 
yard^ : feut tiiot lin ^aiiy degree :a8 one w^ald 
haiv^&^expedted iirom:fo iraA ^ ^SiAmfss* -.r^h^ 
ihoiith of lii)^ d^^ foiindjvjtk 

ttmSkiiiiSf^ .^ .hrpkeii 
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breaft work> and (hell of the mofs, on the 
firft great burft i and a black» mofly tindure 
continued flill to iflue from it. If this con*- 
tinue to run^ as it probably will, it may be a 
fortunate circumftance ; * and iave the country 
from any farther miichief, by draining this 
bloated mafs through a perpetual difcharge. 

As we flood on the higher ground, and got 
to windward of the fmoke, we obtained a clear 
idea of the plain, and of the courfe of the 
irruption over it. Many fragments of a very 
large fisse, which had been carried away in the 
firfl full flream of the difcharge, appeared 
thrown to a confiderable diilance. Thefe were 
what made that moving bulwark, which f(»ne 
of the inhabitants had' ieen in the night. 
Fragments of a fmaller fize, (and yet many of 
thefe confiderable) appeared fcattered over the 
plain, as the heavy torrent was able to carry 
them. The interfiices between die fragments, 
which had been filled with fluid mofs, were 
now baked by the heat of the fun, and crufled 
over like the great furface 6f die mofs itfelf. 
Here and there, along this fiir&ce, the broken 
rafters of a houfe, or die top of a blafted tree 
were ifeen ; and made an odd appearance, rifing 
as it w«re, out of die ground, in which they 
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were half funk. But through the whole wafte^ 
there was not the leaft fign left of any culture ; 
tho this plain had once been the pride of the 
country; Lands, which in the evening would 
have let for twenty fhiUings an ^cre^ by the 
morning-light were not worth iix-pence. 

On this well cultivated plain tweatyreight 
£unilies had their dwellings, and little &ims $ 
every one of whkdi, except a few, who lived 
near the fkirts jof it, had the world totally 
to begifi again. Mr. Graham, agreeably to 
the pradential maxims he has evei" obferved, 
afibrds them litde ^al&Aance him&lf ; and dif- 
courages the bounty of others. He feems to 
vnCti his dominions (hould thrive by induffay 
alone; and would have his fubjedts depend on 
this great virtue for die fupply of every want, 
and the reparation of every lofs. If ike maxim^ 
jn fo iuU an extent, be good ; it requires at 
leaft, a great hardinefs of refolution to cany 
it into pnuftice. 

Whether the imoienfe work of clearing thia 
plain can ever totally be effected, is a doubt 
with many. It is attempted however with 
great fpirit, through die united force of the 
two powerfol elements of fire and water* 

AU 
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< All the ikirtd, ai^d oOier parts of it which 
are drier than the imiiv are; reduced hy^ firer;. 
^riuch' occafioned the great ^ihiokie froca: the 
plaifii aS' .we deicended/into it ; and whicb^ at 
that diihnce^ appeared itd arife. fit>m ths»whde 
area. • - '.-. • - . '-a •>: * . • 

But this method ii not fbinidTery^feAiial; 
as ic iteadids ' only a ^ little >beIo^ the: fiiiiiiee. 
Much more is expeded &6m the appUcatba 
of water; which is the pairt onr gukfe Mr. 
WiHbn has undertakeii.-^How. - wdtt qualified 
he is for theundmrtaking^ aisd in what, manner 
he propofes to accomplilh it^ ibay be conceived 
from die foUbwkig ftory* 



Bfr.^Graham's houfe (knds on an enibence^ 
with higher grounds above it. A litde <mi (»ie 
fide <^ the fronts Aood a IdnoS^ wliich madea 
difagreeable appearance befi>re his windows.—* 
Being defirous therefore of removing it^ he ient 
to Newcdile for a perfon accuftomed to works 
of this 'kind«- The undeftsdcet came^ forv^ed 
the ground; and eftimated the expence of 
moving £> knuch eardi^ at thirtedn buiidred 
pounds. ■ ' ' : 

While 
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While the afi^ir was pf. agitatioo> jMr. jGfa<f 
|k$^ ,h«ar4» that W^/p^had faid> the earth 
might; he; r^mpi^fd ^t ar a^i^:h eafier rate. }i^ 
Wi$ e^jEaroined on th^jfiiVj^ji a»d ifew %ltf>5«f» 
if^ar?4 fQ rational;, j^tfc he WW. fe?i.4fi y^«fk» 
He.hftd;flheedy ,te6M(^ Iwgfcer .gr<w«4«» 
ivherfe Jpfe tfirft celleftf^ a^jtherfprii?gp h^lpuiftd, 
»»tp twoJarge i:«i^r¥wr*l. ifroip. whi(^;i^ /?u|: 
a prfipipi^ite jchannfejfc, ppijiMjed {it j«;i ab^apj 
corim . of 1^^ ^noU* , If e cut ^ICo a phani^l 
of cpmnniowaUon hetw<E^n his two Teier:vpii<^ 
Theft b^ii^ both. filled, he Ppejw^ feie Jx^es, 
and let o^t fu/Qh a contiaiie4. torj-ent of wa|er» 
(the iq^per poqj. feeding :thc low^r;) , .tht^ ^ 
very foon earned «^way the poif^er of .^he:lwiql)t 
•gftinft -s^hich h» Mnpcilwed hi8,^ftiy$fy. 
He th«6 charge! sigftin,: ?p4 kveljed gg^igi^ 
another part with ^wA fimcoft. ]|i fho^, by 
a few «ffoi!ts of thi» Jtiftdi he .caijp^.away 
the whole hill $ and told Mr. Graham, vyid^ 
an air of triumph, that, if h^ pleafed, he 
would carry away his houfe next. The work 
was comple&ted in a few days ; and Mr. Gra- 
ham himfelf informed us, that the whole ex- 
pence did not amount to twen^ pounds. 

This man, with fo much genius about him, 
lives in the loweft ftile of life ; and works for 
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Ac lowcft wages. When wc regfettcd, that 
he was paid fb inade^^tely to his worthy we 
were aflured, as his appearance indeed teftiiSied^ 
that he had no higher idea of happinefs^ than 
to get drunk after hia day's labour : • and that 
better wages would only deftroy him^iier. - 

I have fince heard^ that one hundred and 
fifty acres of the plzin are now cleared l^ the 
ingenuity of this man : and that there is reafon 
Co believe^ he will in time flill clear a more 
conliderable part. From a refervoir foraied 
by a little ilream at the higheft part of the 
overflowed ground, he cut channels in various 
diredHons to the Efk : and when the water was 
let off, he placed numbers of men by the fide 
of each flream, who. rolled into it large maifes 
of mofly earth, which had been hardened by 
tiie fim. The flream tumbled them into the 
rivers and the river conveyed them to the 
(ea. 
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SEC T. XXIII. 



HAVING fecn fuch parts of the country, 
on the borders of England^ as were 
moft curious; we let out on our return. 
But inftead of taking the Kefwick-roadt we 
proposed to vary our rout by the mountains 
ofBrughi,* 



At Penrith. the road divides. We turned to 
the left, towards Appelby i and ibon fell into 
a rich, and beautiful vale, in which the river 
Lowther, gliding under lofty woody banks, 
bore us company a confiderable way. 



When we croffed that river, the fituation 
of Brougham-caftle, one of the feats of the 

* See page i66. Vol. I. 
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celebrated countefs of Pembroke, attra<fled our 
notice. It had not efcaped the notice of the 
Romans; who fixed here a flation to com- 
mand the country. It appears as great, at 
this time, in a piAurefque light, as it did 
formerly in a military one. But we had not 
time to ride up to it; contenting ourfelves 
with viewing it only as the ornament of a 
ftcond diftance. 



Af Clifton the road opens again into a wild 
fcene. Here we examined the ip6t, where, 
in the year 1745, the rebels entering an in- 
clofed country, made a ftand; and lined the 
hedges to retard the duke o( Cumberland's 
puffuit. Sir Jofeph York, in his road from 
Ireland, had been there, we found, a few days 
before. He had accompanied, the diike in 
his expedition againfl the rebels ; and flopped 
at Clifton to review the fcene. He left the 
people, we were informed, much pleafed with 
his remembering a gallant aftion, which had 
been achieved, about that time, by a heroine 
of the country, who had carried a letter 
acrofs the fire of the rebels, when no other 
meifenger could be obtained. 

From 
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From Clifton, we turned afide to fee Low- 
ther-hall, the feat of fir James Lowther. It 
is only a temporary houfe, the old manfion 
having been burnt in the time of the late 
lord Lonfdale. But materials are now coUefting 
for a grand ftrufture. It is fituated in an ex- 
tenfive park, which contains a great variety of 
beautiful fcenery. 



From Lowther-hall we purfued our rout 
to Appdby, keeping on our left that vaft 
trad of barren country, called Wingfield- 
foreft. 

The fituation of Appelby-caftle, which be- 
longs to the carl of Thanet, is magnificent. 
It ftands. on a rocky eminence, falling preci- 
pitately into the river Eden ; which half in- 
circles it. The banks of the river, and the 
fides of the precipice, are finely hung with 
wood. The cafUe is ftill in gopd repair; 
and is a noble pile. But, in a pi<fturefque 
light, it lofes half it's beauty, from it's being 
broken into two parts. PLfnudler break from 
a grand pile removes heavinefs i and is a fource 
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of beauty. We have feen the principle ex- 
emplified in mountains, and other objects.* 
But here the whole is divided into two parts, 
of fuch equal dimenfions, that ^ each afpires 
to pre-eminence. Each therefore beconies a 
feparatc whole: and both together diftraA 
the eye. The detached part fhould always 
obferve a due inferiority. But what is faid of 
thefe two detached parts of the caftle, is meant 
only with regard to that view of it, which 
appears from the road. If you go round it, 
you are prcfented with other views, in which 
it is feen more advantageoufly ; particularly 
where you fee the bridge, >nd the firft open- 
ing into the vale of Eden. . There the caftle 
takes a very grand iituation on a hanging 
rock over the river; and the detached part 
makes but an inconfiderable appearance. , 

We had not time to take a vit^from the 
caflle; which muft command a beautiful dif^ 
tance, over the vale. 

Appelby-cafUe was the Apallaba of the 
Romans ; and preferves it's origin clearer in 
it's etymology, than the generality of Roman 
ilations. 



See page 55, Vol. II. 
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This caftle was formerly the favourite man- 
fion of Ann, countefs of Pembroke, Dorfet, 
and Montgomery. As this very extraordinary 
lady is ftill the objed of great veneration in 
thefe parts : as her hiftory is curious, and lefs 
known tlian it ought to be ; and as it is fo 
intimately connected with all this country ^ 
I thought the following digreffion a proper 
one. 

She was the daughter of George Clifford^ 
earl of Cumberland rone of the heroes of the 
gallant age of Elizabeth. This noble perfon 
diiUnguiflied himfelf chiefly by his naval ex- 
peditions ; on which he was fuiFcred, in thofe 
frugal times, to expend a great portion of 
his patrimony. In return for his patriotifin, 
he was appointed by his royal miftrefs, her 
champion in all tilts and tournaments ; where 
the grace, and dignity of his behaviour, and 
his ikill and addrefs in arms, were equally 
admired. The rich armour he wore, on 
thefe occafions, is flill ihewn in this caftle. 

Lady Ann CliflFord was only ten years of 
age, when her fether died. But her educa- 
tion was conducted by two excellent women— 
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her mother, a daughter of the earl of Bedford—^ 
and afterwards by her aunt the CQuntefs of 
Warwick. 

In her early youth fhe married lord Buck-^ 
hurft, earl of Dorfetj with whom during a 
few years fhe lived very happily. But he 
foon leaving her a widow; fhe n^arried, fix 
years after, Philip earl of Pembroke, and 
Montgomery. 

This nobleman, through the &vour of 
James I. pofleffed, as a reward for his great 
fkill in the arts of hunting, and hawkingji 
a prodigious eftatej not lefs, at that time, 
than eighteen thoufand pounds a year. His 
manner of living was fumptupus beyond ex-? 
ample; and his apparatus for field-fports 
magnificent beyond belief. His dog-kennel? 
were fuperb; and his ftables vied with pa- 
laces. But his falconry was his chief pride j 
which he had furniftied, at a wonderfiil ex- 
pence, with birds of game ; and proper per- 
fons to manage, train and exercife them. 

Here ends the hiftory of Philip earl of 
Pembroke — unlefs we add, that in private 
life, he was vicious, ignorant, and unlettered 
in a fuf prizing degree; and that in public, 
his charadlcr was flained with ingratitude, and 
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tergivcriatbn, by the noble hiftorian of tKofe 
unfortunate times. 

With thi; worthleis man his unhappy lady 
lived near twenty yeare. During the latter 
part of his U£b indeed . he became fo diflblute» 
that ihe was obliged to leave him. 

About the time of his death fhe found her* 
ielf poiTeiled of a very ample fertune. For^ 
it feends, her inmiediate fucceffion to the 
large eftates of her anceflors in the north, 
had been difputed by an uncle^ who inherited 
the title : and an award had been given againft 
her by James I. to which however (he 
would not fubmit. But the uncle, and his 
fon both dying, the great eftates of the 
Cliffords, tho confiderably impaired by her 
father's generofity, came to her without any 
farther moleilation. She had befides two 
large jointures. That which ihe received 
from her firfl hufband, was between three, 
and four thoufand, a year; and that from 
the earl of Pembroke was nearly equal to it. 

On the event of the earl of Pembroke's 
death, fhe immediately laid out the whole 
plan of her future life ; determining to retire 
into the north; and fpend it on her own 
eflate. 
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In ancient times the earls of Cumberland 
pofleiTed five noble caftles in the three coun^ 
ties of Yorkfhire, Weftmoreland/ and Cum- 
berland Skipton-?— Pendragon — Appelby— 

Brougham— and Brugh. The tower of Bar* 
don alfo was another fortified ieat^ where 
they fometimes refided. But all the& caiUes 
had fufiered in the late civil wars ; and were 
reduced, more or leis, to a ilate of great decay. 

The countels of Pembroke hovirever deter- 
mined, on her coming into the north, to 
repair and fiirni(h them all. This great 
work ihe compleated during the years 1657, 
and 1658 ; and placed over the gate of each 
caiUe the following infcription: 

THIS CASTLE WAS REPAIRED BY THE LADY 
ANN CLIFFORD, COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEM- 

BROKE, &c. IN THE YEAR AFTER THE MAIN 

PART OF IT HAD LAIN RUINOUS EVER SINCE 
1648, WHEN IT WAS DEMOLISHED, ALMOST TO 
THE GROUND BY THE PARLIAMENT THEN SIT- 
TING AT WESTMINSTER, BECAUSE IT HAD BEEN 
A GARRISON IN THE CIVIL WARS. IS. LVIIL 12. 
LAUS DEO ! 

Oliver Cromwell was, at this time, at th^ 
head of affairs; whofe hypocrify and villany 
the countefs of Pembroke deteiled: and as 
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fhe had too much fpirit to conceal her fen^ 
tixnents^ it is probable, the protecSlor waa 
enough informed, how little fhe efteemed 
him. Her friends therefore, knowing the 
jealoufy of his temper, advifed her not to be 
{q profufe in building; as they were well 
aiTured, that as ibon as fhe had built her cafUes, 
he would order them to be deflroyed. But 
fhe anfw<^ed with great fpirit, " Let him 
deflroy them if he will: but he fhall fureiy 
find, that as often as he deflroys them, I 
will rebuild them, while he leaves me a 
fhilling in my pocket/' 

She fhewed her contempt for Cromwell, 
and her own high fpirit, on another occafion. 
Her uncle had left her af&irs fo involved, 
that fhe found herfelf under a neceility of re* 
covering fome of her rights by a tedious law«- 
fuit. The affair being reprefented to Crom- 
well by the oppofite party, he o£fered his 
mediation. But fhe anfwered loftily, fhe 
would never accept it, while there was any 
law to be found in England. " What ! faid 
fhe, does he imagine, that I, who refufed 
to fubmit to king James, will fubmit to 
hiipr 

But 
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But notwidiftanding her fpirit, neither 
her caftles, nor her eftates wete injured. 
Some afcribed this lenity to Cromwcirs re-* 
verence of her virtue ; which is very impro-* 
bablc: others, to her numerous friends, with 
whom the protedor wiflied to keep fair i 
which, it is moft likely, was the truth. 

Her diflike to Cromwdl was not founded 
on party; but on principle. She had die 
fame diflike afterwards to Charles, when (he 
became acquainted with the fpirit of his go- 
vernment. On being prefled by her friends, 
fometime after the reftoration, to go to court ; 
*^ By no means, faid ihe ; unleis I may be 
allowed to wear blinkers.*** 

Befides her caftles, fhe found likewife in 
ruins, almoft all the churches, belonging 
to the feveral villages on her eftates. The 
fpire of one had been beaten down : another 
had been turned into a magazine: a third 
into a hofpital. Seven of them were in this 
ruinous condition: each of which fhe either 
built from the ground, or repaired; furnifh- 



• Blinkers are thofc blinds affixed to the bridles of coach- 
horfesi which prevent their feeing what they ought hot to 
fee. 

ing 
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ing them all with decent pewsi that her 
tenants, in every part of her eftates, might 
have churches in their neighbourhood* 

Her feveral buildings, and repairs, at her 
firfl coming into the north, did not coft her 
lefs, than forty thoufand pounds. 

At each of her cafties fhe refided a part 
of every year ; regularly moving from one to 
the others over-looking the whole of her vaft 
cftates; and bleffing the country, wherever 
ihe went. She was every where the common 
patronefs of all, who were diftrefled. Her 
heart was as large, as her ability : and mifery 
of every kind, that could get it's ftory fairly 
reprcfented to her, was fure of relief. 

Nor was fhe content with occafional adls 
of charity ; but made many of her charitable 
intentions permanent by endowments. ThQ 
greateft of thefe works were two hofpitals, 
which fhe founded. 

One little pleafing monument of this kind 
flands by the fide of the road, between Pen- 
rith and Appelby, It is a monument indeed 
rather of h?r filial piety^ than of her charity. 
On this fpot, in her early youth, fhe had 
parted with her beloved mother ; whom fhe 
never afterwards faw. She always remem-. 

bercd 
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bcred this parting-fcene with the tcndereft 
feelings ; and, when ftie came to refide in 
Weftmoreland, (he raifed, among her other 
buildings a pillar to record it ; with a ftonc- 
table at it's bafe. The pillar, which is ftill 
known in the country by the name of Countefs^ 
pillar 9 is decorated with her arms; a fun- 
dial, for the benefit of travellers; and the 
following infcription. 

THIS PILLAR WAS ERECTED IN THE YEAR 
1656, BY ANN COUNTESS DOWAGER OF PEM- 
BROKE, &c FOR A MEMORIAL OF HER LAST 
PARTING, IN THIS PLACE, WITH HER GOOD 
AND PIOUS MOTHER, MARGARET, COUNTESS 
DOWAGER OF CUMBERLAND, ON THE ad OF 
APRIL 1616: IN MEMORY WHEREOF SHE HATH 
LEFT AN ANNIJITY OF £\. TO BE DISTRIBUTED 
TO THE POOR OF THE PARISH OF BROUGHAM, 
EVERY ad DAY OF APRIL FOR EVER, UPON 
THE STONE-TABLE PLACED HARD BY. LAUS 
DEO! 

Her very houfe-hold was a noble charity. 
Her fervants were generally the children of 
her tenants; and were fure of a provifion, 
if they behaved well. Her women-fervants 
had always little portions given them, to begin 
the world with, if they married to pleafe 
her. 

The 
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The calamities of the times alfo, daring 
Cromwell's govei^mi^nt^ particularly the dif-* 
trefled fituation of feveral ejeded minifters 
of the churchy fu]mi(hed her with ample op- 
portunities of exerting her generoiity. Among 
others^ fhe was particularly kind to King^ 
afterwards bifliop of Chichefter; and Duppa« 
and Morley, both afterwards biihops of Win* 
chefter. To each of thefe fhe allowed ^40. 
a year; and when^ in their diilrefTes abroad, 
they informed . her, that a fiim of iponey 
would be of more fervice to them, than the 
annuities fhe was pleafed to give them; fhe 
remitted a thoufand pounds to be divided 
among them. 

She was a lady of uncommon prudence in 
the management of her affairs. Bifhop Rain- 
bow fums up her character on this head, ia 
two words^ by calliiog her a perfefl: miftrefs 
oi forecq/ii and afiercdfi. '. -. 

For the nuoc^rlefs; ^€ls of bounty, that 
flowed from her, fhe depended, under God, on 
two things — ^her regularity in keeping accounts; 
and her great economy. 

With regard to the former, in whatever 
caftle fhe refided, an office was kept, in which 
all her receipts, and difburfements were en- 
tered 
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tcrcd with commercial cxadtnefs. 0£ her 
private charities, fhe kept an accoulit heri^f : 
but was fo regular, that, at any time by com- 
paring it with her public accounts, (he had, 
at once, a compleat view of the Situation of 
her affairs. 

Her econonliy v .\s equal to her exaftnefs. 
Nothing was Ipent in vanity. Nothing was 
trifled away. All her family-expehces were 
under the article of necefla#ies : and the very 
form of regularity, in which they conftantly 
ran, made one year a check upon another. 

The fpirit, which (he (hewed in defend- 
ing her rights, may perhaps be mentioned 
alfo among her plans of economy. It wa^ 
a fpirit not often exerted i but when it was 
raifed, it always carried her vigoroufly to the 
end of the queftion ; and, no doubt, (ecured 
her from many contentions, which might 
otherwife have diihirbed her, in the midfi: of 
fo complex a property ; and in tho(e dubious 
days, when legal rights vrttc (b much un- 
hinged. I have mentioned her fpirit, in one 
fuit, with regard to an affair of confequence. 
We have an account of another, tho of le(s 
importance. 



It 
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U was a cuftom, on all her cftates, foi* 
each, tenant to pay, befideb his rent, an an- 
nilal ioon^^en^ as it \vas called. This had 
ever been acknowledged a juft claim ; and 
rs/J believe, to this day, paid on many of 
ihe^ great cfiates in the north ; being gene- 
rally confidered as a fteward*s perquifite. 

It happened, that a rich clothier from Ha- 
lifaic,' ohfc Murgatroyd,- having taken a tene- 
ment near Skipton, was called on by the 
iflfeward of the caftle for his hdon^hen. On 
his rcfiilal to pay it, the countefs ordered a 
fuit to be cortimenced againft him. He was 
obftinate ; and (he determined i fo it was car- 
ried into length. At laft ihe recovered her 
hen ; but at the expehce of j(^2oo.- — ^It is 
faid, f^iat aAer the affair was decidied, fhe 
mvited Mr. Miirgatroyd to dinner; and draw- 
ing the hen to hef, which was ferved up as 
the firft difli, '^ Come, faid ihe, Mr. Mur- 
gatroyd, let us how be good friends : fince 
you allow the hen to be drefTed at my table, 
we'll divide it between us." 

She had a mind improved, and cultivated 
in many parts of learning. Dr. Donn, in 
his humorous manner, ufed to fay, jhe knew 
how to coni^erfe of every thing % from ■ predejii^ 

nation 
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nation to Jlea-Jilk.^ But hiftpry fecpas to have 
been her chief amufement; to the ftudy. of 
which flie wds prob?ibly firft led, by examin- 
ing the hiftory of her own anceftors* This 
indeed comprehended, in a great degree, the 
hiftory of England from the times of the 
conqueft : for there were few fcenes of public 
life, in which her progenitors, the Veteriponts 
and the CHfibrdcr, an aAive race of men> 
were not deeply engaged. 

3he feems to have entertained a defign of 
coUeding materials for a hiftory of thefe two 
potent northern families. At a great expence 
fhe employed learned men to make coUedions, 
for this purpofe, from the . records in the 
tower; the rolls; and other depofitaries of 
public papers; which being all fairly tran- 
fcribed, filled three large volumes. This 
work^ which contains anecdotes of a great 
variety of original charaders, exerting them- 
felvcs on very important occafions, is ftill, I 
have heard, among the family«»records at 
Appelby-caftle* 

While fhe was thus careful to preferve the 
hqnour of he^ anceftors ; fhe inftituted a very 

* A Und of raw filk ufcd, ^t that time, in embroidery. 

fevcre 
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temt Wto^csl reftraint^ if I ttiay {o call k, 
on herfelf. In a large folio volume, which 
made a part of her equipage, when fhe tra- 
velled from, one daftle to another, fhe ordered 
an entry to be made^ Under her own infpe<9ion^ 
pf the traniadtiorts of every day* To what 
particulars this journal extended, I have not 
learned* But if it Was kept, as it probably 
was, by a confidential fecretary, it might have 
included very Ininute particulars* What an 
interefting jcoUedion of valuable anecdotes 
might be fumifhed from the incidents of fuch 
a life! What a fatyr would it be on the 
vanity, the diffipation, and fi-ivolous employ- 
ments of the generality of the great ! This 
wo|'k, I am informed, is flill extant; and ia 
the hands of the earl of Thanet** 

But the moft confpicuous part o£ the cha-« 
rader of this illuftrious lady, was h^r piety^ 
and great attachment to religion. No doubt 
the amiable inflru£tors of her youth had given 
her difpofition, naturally ferious, a proper 



• I have fince been informed, that the kte carl of Thanet 
deftroyed it, as it contained many fevere remarks on feveral 
char^^crs of thofe times, which the earl fuppdfed might 
give offence. to their families. 

ioi,.n. M direaion; 



.direction: but perhaps the beft fchool, ift 
which ihc had learned to think juftly, was> 
that fchool of afflidioh, the houfe df her fecond 
hufband> the carl of Penibroke ;. whofe difli- 
patcd, abandoned life had taught her, more than 
any thing clfe, the vanity of all earthly things^ 
nnlefs ufed for the purpofes they were given. 

Few divines Were better verfed in fcripturei 
than fhc was. She could quote it pertinently 
on all occafions; and never failed to read a 
portion of it every day; or have it read to 
her, in the latter part of her life. 
. The new teftament was her principal ftudy* 
Next to it {he was particularly fond of the 
pfalms . of David ; and had thofe appointed 
for the day, read regularly to her. 

She had been . bred up in ^c church of 
England from her youth ; and tho ihe could 
not, in the fanatical times of the ufurpation^ 
attend any public fervice; yet in the worft 
of thofe times fhe never failed to hear the 
church- fervicc in her own private chapels^ 
which fhe had been careful to fit up in all 
fier caftles. Many menaces of fequeftrations 
fhe recived from the ruling powers, if fhe 
perfiftcd in that pradlice- But fhe fhewed 
the fame fpirit on this occafion^ which fhe 
: :* . ' had 



had before fhewn on many others ^ She con- 
tinued her praftice; and left then! to do 
as. they pleafed. • No kttehipts hdWevdr Were 
made agaiiift hei*. 

' She had no idia df pomp, and grandetlr. 
With regard to hcrfelf> her tiiode of living 
was rather parfimoniotfeJ Amidft all the ohJ 
je<fb of her generofity, herfelf was the only 
perfon forgotten. In her. diet fhe was eVen 
abftemioils > ^nd would fometimes pleafantly 
boafl, that fhe had fcarce ever tafted wine; 
or phyficj dilring her whole life; Of the 
elegaiiee of drefs fhe hid never been fondj 
but in her latter life fhe laid it intirely afide i 
wearing nothing> for manjr years^ but a clofe 
habit of plain> black ferge ; Vrhich bccafioned 
niahjr piealant ihlflakes Between her, and her 
attiSndants. 

' Her retinue was merely fot ufe, not parade: 
JBefides her commbti domeflics, fhe had always 
two ladies of education^ who lived With herJ 
Many hours fhe. ^ent. alone L-.at.bther.times^ 
they read to her,, and were her companions. 

Her chief expence, as far as concerned ;her- 
felfi was in books; Her library was flored 
with all the befl writers in the Ehglifh Ian- 
guage* She knew no other* 
r : M 2 Such 
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Such was the life pf this .excellent lady; 
equally fuited to any ftatioo> in which God 
had pleafed tp place her* . It was a life of no 
more indulgenccj^ than the moft abridged 
circupiftances would have allowed. Her abi-* 
lity iEi doing good> was that only> in which 
|he exceeded others. 

She lived twenty-fix years, after the deaths 
pf her fecood hufband; Providence lengthen- 
ing out her life, as a blefling to the country^ 
beyond her eightieth year* The ^jd of March 
1675 was the day of her diflblution— one of 
the moft melancholy days the northern coun- 
ties ever experiwiced. 

In her ended th? noble family of the Clif- 
fords. Her daughter Margaret, by the cari 
pf Dorfet (her fote furviving heirefs) many- 
jng the earl of Thanet,. carried the Qifiwd 
cftates into the Tufton family.* 



• The moft material part of this little hiftory is taken 
from a MS» life efMr. Sfidgrmek, her feeFetary,' written 
by himfelf. }n thus work Mn Sedgwick occafioqn^ iiiferts 
a few drcumibuices relating to bis lady* — It is a pky he- had 
not given her the better (hare. His MS. is ftill extant iQi. 
Appelby^caftle. 

SECT. 
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SECT. XXIV. 



FROM Appclby-caftle we foon approach 
the barricr-mountains : but we approach 
them, in the ufual order of nature, by regular 
progrcfs. The ground is firft high, before it 
becomes mountainous; and tillage appears in 
/canty plots, before cultivation ceafes. 



A little to the north of Brugh, the ground 
on the left, makes a Angular appearance* A 
hill, on which a fair is annually held, forms 
^n exa£t, fcmi-drcular convex. Scarce a 
knoll, or buih breaks the regularity of the line. 
Beyond this, but without any intervening 
ground, rifes a range of diftant mountains. 
Thcfe wore a Hght purple hue, when we faw 
them-~the circular hill, a deep green. Pcr- 
tiaps no ilifpofition of ground was ever .more 

M 3 totally 



totally unpifturefque : and yet even this (fuch 
is the force of contraft) if it be only bifedledi 
and in a fmall degree adorned^ is not whplly 
difagreeable, 



At the commencement of the mountains 
iland the town, and caftle of Brugh, not 
unpleafantly feated. The ca:ft:le which con- 
fifts, like that at Appelby, pf two parts, 
Icems to have been a very ftrong place. Since 
the time of it's laft noble inhabitant, the 
countefs of Pembroke, it has been felling faft 
into ruin; but we found it no eafy matter, 
even yet, to fcalc the outr^works of it's earthen 
mounds : fo ftrong a fortrefs hath it once 
been. — Some parts of it, efpecially a fhattercd 
round tower, are very pidturefque. 
. We had not the opportunity of feeing tliis 
caftle. in fo advantageous a light, as had fa^ 
voured us, when we faw the caftle of Penrith. 
We faw them both in the evening; but hcre^ 
we had no bright beam of fun-fct to illumine 
the ruins. And yet the cffcd: was grand. 
The caftle and landfcape around, were in deep 
ihadow; under the, influence of a retiring 
ftorm, which had hung a; fettled gloom on all 
> , the 
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the upper regions of the iky. The fun was 
invifible ; but had fired the whole weftern 
horizon with a deep. red. We viewed ihe 
caflle from the eaft; and had therefore the 
ruddy part of the hemifphere as a background 
to the grey tints, and ftrong fhadows of the 
towers, and battlements, which interveoed be- 
tween us and dse weft; Thcfe,^ with. the deep 
iplemnity oi the gloom, were a fufficient ba- 
lance to the gk)wing red of the horizori, which 
.would othwwife have been- too glaring- But 
the whole vras in perfeift harmony; andTiad a 
fine effc^.-r-Jndced natureV cQlouring. is rarely 
without harmony. If the lights be glowing, 
the ihades* are proportionably deep; oh the 
contrary, if the lights dqeay, the fhadows de^ 
cay with them ; and as light is alfo the fource 
of colour, the landfcape wears always one uni- 
form hue.- Either xh^-fober colouring prevails, ' 
or one vroid tmt fupports another. In compofi^ 
iiorijtf w? have fouijd, that nature may be im-*' 
proved ;. bvit in the beauty, and proportion of 
ier tints jr in the harmony of hss: coburing^ ih^ 
is ieldom at yapance with herfelf. . , 



* See the idea of improving natural conapofition, expUined, 

p. 1*5, &C. V9I. I. - -i: ' . ' ' 
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The fquare towers which iMdt the grand 
part of the caftk, conveyed, zb we looked 
into it, a very horrid idea. Moft of thefe old 
ftruftttrcs have fufFcrcd great esiternal dilapi-* 
datioQs, But here the Jhell wu intire ; and 
all the intfmaf part3 were gone — the rocrfi 
the ftpries, and even the vaolt over the dun« 
geon, The whole was a mere eipcavation. I 
know not, that I was ever ftruck with a more 
horrid idea of the kind. The eye, confined 
within the walls of a vaft tower, open to the 
iky above, which loured with unuiual blacks 
nefs, looked down with hideous cpntraili deep 
into a dungeon bcJow, 



The whole road, over the mountains of 
Stainmore, from Bragh^^caille to Bowes-eaftle, 
which is about thirteen miles, is the moft 
unplea^t that can be conceived; and th« 
more ip, as it reminded us of the fublime 
fcenes, which we had paiTed, in another part 
of this chain, between Ambleiide and Kefwickt 
In the mountains of Stainmore» the p^rts are 
)»eith<?r fufficiently ample to b.« grand; PPf^ 

rich 
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rich and varied^ to be beautiful. We did not 
even find what we have eliewhere called a mere 
Jfcene af rmuntams^^ In fiidi t fcenCi; the farts 
are b^utiful, the there is no wMty but here, 
in a piffcurefque vieWf there is neither n»bok^ 
nw parts ^ 

'■^ Nothmg remains of Bowe8<^cafile> but ono 
heavy, fquare toweri much de&ccd,; . tod ruini^ 
ed ; tho the ftone-work appears to have been 
excellent. This fortrefs feems originally to 
have bectn Intended a9 ft d^nce at th« ^utliem 
end of the «iauntain3> as JBrugh-caflle was lit 
the northern* 



From the pofition <£ theie eiAles^ it (eeim 
probable, that foimerly the road over the 
mountains of Staiomore was the onl7 road into 
Cumberland, that was pa0able> and of cpnclb 
neceiiary to he defoodedL The Keiwkk nomu 
tains, till lately, were impervious; and the 
mountains of Shap are much fiiller of defiles, 
(iod dan^rotts pafie^ ^ix tbofe of ^tainngre, 
which are tils xas>^ Ifivel, and'^a:iii$i|peiie^ 
trable part of this vaft chfio# \ 



As 
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As wc leave the mountains, a very rich and 
extenfive view opens before us into Yorkshire. 
We had not feen foch a view for many days« 
For tho in Cumberland, we had many very 
extenfive profpefts, yet they extended chiefly 
over barren country. 



At Greta we found much devaftation fix>m 
the late high floods. The bridge was beaten 
down ; and large fragments of it carried away, 
through the violence of the ftream. With 
thefe, and huge ftones torn from the adjoining 
cliflFs, the bed of the river was choaked. 
Nothing could have a more ruinous appear- 
ai^ce. A broken bridge impreflfes one of the 
ftrcmgeft emblems of defolation, from the 
idea of cutting oflf all intercourfe among men. : 



Here fir Thomas Robinfon has a houfe,* 
iituated in a plea&nt park ; one fide of which 
is bounded by the river, . . 



^ It 18 now Mr. Morritt^. 

The 
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The road from Greta-bridge kads through 
» rich country, but open; and unplcafingj 
tiidefs in diftance* 

. The pilddle of Gatherly-moor commands 
a moil: cxtcnfive view in every dire£tioQ« 
Hambledon-hills bound the profpefl: in front. 
On the right ftretches an extent of country 
towards Richmond. A diftance ftill more 
»mote opens, on the left, into the bifhopric 
of Durham ; and behind rife the mountains of 
' Weilmoreland, as a background to all the 
wild fcenes we had left* 



Few places afford a fituation, where a painter 
may fee, at once, fo many modes ofdijiance: or 
where he may better compare, at one glance, 
their feveral beauties and imperfedrions. • 

The wild, unwooded wafte, when thrown: 
into diftance, hath neither Variety, nor rich«i 
nefs. It is one uniform, dark, and dreary 
fpr^ad: unlefs it be happily inlightened; or 
confift of hilly ground broken into large parts* 

The .intermixture of trads of woodl^d^ 
adds^a..pleafing^varieJ5i:..tQ iiftancei .and» 
adapted to receive tlys fv^reeteft efFedls of light. 

. :: ^ ^ But 



* Bttt the cultivated country fonris^ <be inoft 
apxufing diftance.* Mcadowst corn-fields^ 
hedge-rows, fpires, towns, and villages, the 
loft as Jingle objeBs, are all melted together 
into the rkbeji mafs of variegated furface% 
over which the eye ranges with delight ; and 
following the flitting gleams of fun-fhine, 
catches a thousand dubious objects, as they 
arife; and creates as many more, which do 
not really exift. But fuch a country wiU not 
bear a nearer approach; efpecially if it be 
over-built, which is the cafe of moft of the 
rich diftances about London : the parts ailume 
too much confequence, and the whole becomes 
a fcene of confuiion. 



When the death of Elizabeth called James 
to the crown of England, he took this road 
firom Scotland; and on Gatherly-naoor, we 
are told, he ftopped to take a view around 
him; with which Ijie is faid to have been 
greatly delighted. The ipot, where this rc^ 
furv^y waa taken, is ftill ihewn-~the fummit 
of a Roman ft^on«~It is not Hkdy, that 



^ Sec page 7, Vol. I. 
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pi9:urcfque thoughts engaged his princely 
attention at that timeu It is rather probable^ 
that he began there to meafure the length of 
his new fceptre— for there his wiftful eyel 
were bleffed with the firftfair j^fpeft of tilQ 
pnmiied buid* . 



From Gadua^-rmoor we! entered :Lecmiiiig- 
lane ; grieved to leave '£b nmdi fine cotmtijr 
on both fides unicen. Within a few miles 
the Tees pouring through a rocky channel, 
forms fome of the moft romantic fcenery in 
England; and boafts, at Winfton-bridge, a 
more magnificent fingle arch, than perhaps 
any Englifh river can produce.^ — Within a few 
miles, in another diredlion, lie the beautiful, 
and varied grounds about Richmond; which 
among other noble fcenes, exhibit the magni- 
ficent ruins of a caftle, on the fummit of a 

lofty rock, over-hanging the Swale. All 

this beautiful country we were obliged to leave 
behind, and enter Leeming-lane, which ex- 
tends near thirty miles, in a ftraight line, ihut 
up between hedges ; being a part of a great 
Roman caufey. And yet the whole is fo well 
planted, that we found it lefs difgufting, than 

we 



\irfc txpe&ti. The fmallcft tuiii, ^here tfid 
wood hung loofely over the lane^ efpeciall]^ 
when there was any variety in the ground^ 
broke the lines^ and deftroyed much of die 
difagreeable regularity of the road« 

We left the lane however abruptly^ and 
went to Norton Conyers^ near Rippon, the 
feat of fir Bellingham Graham; fi-om whence 
we propofed to vifit the neighbouring icenes 
of Stodley^ and Hackfall. 
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THE moil improved patt of the gardens 
' at Studley, and what is chiefly £hewn 
to ftrangers, is a vall^> nearly ckcular^ fur- 
rounded by hi^ Woody :graunds, which flope 
gently into it in varbus diredions. The dr-* 
cumference of the « higher grounds includes 
about one hundred and fifty acres; the area, 
at the bottom, confifts of eighu The higher 
parts prefent many openings into the; country; 
The lower, of courfe, are more corded ; ■ but 
might afibrd many pleajQ'ng Woody fcenes^ and 
iblitary retreats. A con£d«able (bream Tutis 
thrau^the valley: and on the banks of this 
ifaream, in another valley, contiguous to the 
circular one, ftand the ruins of Fountain's 
abbey ; the grandeft, arid moft beautiful, 
except perhaps thofe of Glaftonbury, which 
the kingdom: can produce. 

The 
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The idea, which fuch vallles liatui'ally 
iuggeft, is that of retirement — the habitation 
of chearful folitude. Every objedt points it 
out ; all tending to footh and amufe : but not 
to roufe and tranfport; like the gre^^t fcenes 
t>f natufe. 

Sometimes indeed the reclufe may be more 
enamoured of the great fcenes of nature, and 
wifh to fix his abode, where his eye may be 
drntinually ' prefeftfed with fublittie id^a6. But 
in geDeral, we obferve (from the whole :hiftory 
of n^onaftic life) that he wishes nuther to 
&qucAer bimfelf in fome tranquil fceiie: and 
this in particular was d»2fen as a quiet rdcefs^ 
confecrated to rethrement« 

Solitude therefore being the reigning idea 
of the place, every accompaniment (hould 
ter(d to iaipreft it« . The ruins of the abbey, 
tvhich is the great dbjcGt, cwtainly doi. The 
river and the paths fhould. wind cai^lefly 
through the lawns and woods, with kttk 
decoration. Buildiiigs ihould he i ipgringly 
ifttrodaced. Thofc which appear^ fliould' be 
aB fimple as j^ofiibk-^the mere tetre^ 6f 
folitude. The fcene allows no more f and tha 
neighbourhood of fo noble a ruin renders every 

other 
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t/Ccitx decoration^ in the way of buildings either 
trivial, or ofFenfive. 

Inftead of thcfe ideas, which the vallies of 
Studley naturally fuggeft, the whole is a vain 
oftentatioa of expence ; a mere I'imon's villa ; 
decorated by a tafte debauched in it's concep- 
tion, and puerile in it's execution. Not only 
the reigning idea of the place is forgotten ; but 
all the great niafter-ftrokes of nature, in every 
fliape, are effaced. Every part is touched and 
retouched with the infipid fedulity of a Dutch 
inafter; 



-Labcw: improbus omnia vinoit. 



What a lovely fcene might a perfon of pure 
tafte have made at Studley, with one tenth 
part of the expence, which hath been laid 
out in deforming it. 

Frefh ihadows fit to iliroud from fuany ray ; 
Pair kwn^ to take the fun in feafon due; 
Sweet fprings, in which a thoufand nymphs did playj 
Soft, tumbling brooks, that gentle flumber drew; 
High rear^ mpunts, the lands about to view ; 
" t^ Lowe-winding dales, difloigned from co^unon gazei 

Delightful bowers to folace lovers U:ue. 
' ■ 7 - . 

Such ought have been the fcenes of Studley: 

but fuch is the. whimiical channel of human 

VOL. II. N operaticms,, 
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opftriations, that we fometimcs fee the peiKil 
of Reubens employed on. a country wake^ 
and- that of Tenicrs difgracing the nuptials 
of an emperor. 

On the whole, it is hard to iay, whether 
nature has done more to emb«lU(h Studley; 
or art to deform it. Much indeed is below 
criticifm. But even, where the rules of motp 
genuine tafte have been ^opted, they are for 
the moft part unhappily mifapplied. In the 
point of opening views, for inftanc^, few of 
the openings here are fimple, and natural. 
The artifice is apparent. The marks of the 
fhcers, and hatchet, are confpicuous in them 
all. Whereas half the beauty of a thing 
confifts in the eafinefs of it's introduction. 
Bring in your ftory awkwardly 3 and it oflFends, 
It is thus in a view. The eye roving at large 
in queft of objefts, cannot bear prefcription. 
Every thing forced upon it, difgufts; and 
when it is apparent, that the view is contrived i 
t\it effeSlis loji. 

The valley, in which Fountain's abbey 
ftands, is not of larger dimenfions, than the 
other, we have juft defcribed : but inftead of 
the circular form, it winds (in a more beau- 
tiful proportion) into length... It's fides are 
^ compofcd 
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compofed of woody hills doping down in varied 
declivities 5 and uniting with the trees at the 
bottom, which adorn the river. 

At one end of this valley ftand the ruins of 
the abbey, which fornierly overfprwd a large 
ipace of ground. Beiides the grand remains 
of ruin, there appeared in various ;»rts, among 
the trees and bufhes, detached fragments^ 
which were once ^e apjpcndages of this great 
hcHifei One of thefe^ which was much ad* 
mired, ieemed evidently to have been a court 
of juftice. 

Such was the general idea of this beautiful 
valley^, and of the ruins Which adorned it, 
4>efore they fell into the hwids of the prefcnt 
proprietor. Long had he wifhed to draw them 
within the circle of his improvements: but 
fome diiiifulties of law withftood. At^length 
ihey were, iiemoved; and the time came (which 
every. lovKr of pifturefque beauty muft lament) 
when the legal poflfdEoh of this beautiful fcene 
was yielded to him i and his. buiy hands were 
let loofe upon it. . 

i A ; f^w. . fiagments fcattercd: . around the 
body of a ruin a re p roper ^ and_ j^^^^v/Jtzi^. 
They are proper ^ becaufe they iiccpunt for 
what is defeced: and they are piBurefque^ 

N 2 becaufe 
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becaufe they unite the principal pile with th# 
ground ; on which union the beauty of connt-^ 
poiition^ in a good meafure^ depends^*' But 
here they- were thought rough and Unfightly ; 
and &U a facrifice. to neatnefs. Even the 
court of juftice was not- fpared; tho a 
ffagment; probably as beautiful ^s it was 
curiou$, , - . 

• In' the room of thefe detached pasrts, 
whic^ were the pVoper and pidturefque em- 
bellifhments of the fcene, a gaudy temple is 
eredted, and other trumpery wholly foreign 
to it. 

'/ But not only the fcenery is defaced, and the 
outworks of the ruin violently torn away; the 
main body of the ruin itfelf, is^ at this very 
time^ under the alarming hand of decoration* 

The remains of this pile are veiy magnifi* 
cent. ; Almoft the intire Skeleton of the abbeys 
church is left^ which is a beautiful piece of 
Gothic architcdure. The tower feems wholly 
to have efcaped die injuries of time. It^ 
mouldering lines only are foftened. Near the 
chwch fland a double row of qloyfters ; which 



^ See the fame idea in mountains, p. 50, Vol. IL ^d in 
building, p. 146, and afterwards in cattle, Seft. XXXI. 

arc 
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sure fin^larly curious frdm the poiilted arches^ 
which do the office of columns, in fupporting 
the roof. At the end of.thefe cloyfters ftand 
the abbot's aJpartments ; which i open, into a 
cOurti called the . Monk's garden^ Oil one 
fide of this court is the hall, a noble! room;- 
which cbmmunibatesj in the fpirit of hofpi** 
tality, with the kitchen. There are befides a 
few other detached parts.. . 

When the prefcnt proprietor made his pur- 
thafe, he found this whole mafs of. ruin, the 
cloyfters, the abbey church, and the hall, 
choaked with rubbifli. His firft wcwk there- 
fore wa^ to clear and open. And fometimg 
in this way, might have been done with 
propriety.. For we fee ruins fometimes io 
choaked, that no view of them can be ob- 
tained* 

To this bufinefs fucceeded the great work 
of refioring^ and ornamenting. This required 
a very delicate touch. Among the ruins were 
ibund fcraps of Gothic windows 5 fniall, mar- 
ble columns ; tiles of different colours j and a 
variety of other ornamental fragments. Thefe 
the proprietor has picked from the rubbifli 
with great care ; and with infinite induftry is 
now reftgring to their old fituation. But in 
N 3 vain; 
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vain; for the friability of the edges of every 
ira£hire makes any reftoration of parts an 
awkward patchwork. 

Indeed the very idea of giving a finifhed 
fplendor to a ruin, is abfurd. How unnatural, 
in a place, evidently forlorn and deferted by 
man, are the recent marks of human induftry ! 
-^Befides, every fentiment, which the fcene 
fuggcfts, is deftroyed. Inftcad of that footh- 
ing melancholy, on which the mind feeds 
in contemplating the ruins of time ; a fort of 
jargon is excited by thefe heterogeneous mix- 
tures: as if, when fome grand chorus had 
taken poffeffion of the foul— when the founds 
in all their fublimity, were yet vibrating on 
the car — a light jig fhould ftrike up. 

But the reftoration of parts is not enough; 
orfiaments mufl be added : and fuch incon- 
gruous ornaments, as difgraced the Jcene^ are 
difgracing alfo the rtnn. The monk's garden 
is turned into a trim parterre, and planted with 
flowering fhrubs: a view is opened, through 
the great window, to fome ridiculous figure, 
(I know not what ; Ann Bolein, I think, they 
called it) that is placed in the valley ; and in 
the central part of the abbey-church, a circular 
pcdeftal is raifcd out of the fragments of the 

old 
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bid pavement ^ on which is ere^Ssed — a muti- 
lated heathen flatue ! ! ! 



It is a difficult matter^ at the fight of fuch 
monftrous abfordities^ to keep refentment 
within decent bounds. I hope I have not 
exceeded. A legal right the proprietor un- 
queftionablj has to deform his ruin, as he 
pleaies. But tho he fear no indidment in 
the king's bench, he muft expedt a very 
fevere proiecution in the court of tafte, , The 
tefined code of this court does not con* 
fider an elegant ruin as a man's property^ 
on which he may exercife at will the 
irregular fallies of a Wanton imagination : 
but as p, depofit, of which he is only the 
guardian, for the amufement and admiration 
of pofterity. — A ruin is a lacred thing. Root-* 
^d for ages in the foil i aflimilated to it ; and 
become, as it were, a part of it ; we confider 
it as a work of nature, rather than of art. 
Art cannot reach it. A Gothic window, a 
fretted arch, fome trivial peculiarity may have 
been aimed at with fuccefs : but the magnifir 
fence of ruin was never attained by any modern 
attempt. 

N 4 What 
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What rtv^rencc thfcii is due to thcfe facted 
relics ; which the roii^h hand of temerity, 
and caprice dare mangle without remorfe? The 
leaft error is irretrievable. Let us paufe a 
moment. A Gdtfi . may deform : • l)ut it ex- 
ceeds the power of art to amend. : 



The fcertes of Sfudley, ^hich rhavc here 
dcfcribed> are confined to the two contiguous 
vallies. The improTements of the place ex- 
tend confiderably farther : but we had neither 
time, hor inclination, to examine more. Wa 
. had feen enough* 



About die clofb of the laft century* a piece 
of human antiquity exifted in the neighbour- 
hood of this abbey, ftill more curious, than 
the abbey itfelf— that venerable inftartce of 
longevity, Henry -Jenkins* Among all the 
events, which, in the couf fe of a hundred and 
fixty-nine years, had faftehed upon the memory 
of this Angular man, he fpoke of nothing with 
fo much emotion, as the ancient ftate of Foun- 
tain's abbey. If he were ever queftioned on 
that fubjeft, he would be furc to infOTm you, 

" What 
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•* What a brave place it had once been 5" and 
would fpeak with much feeling of the clamour^ 
which it's difTolution occafioned in the coun* 
try.* ** About a hundred and thirty years 
ago^ he would fay, when I was butler to lord 
Conyers, and old Marmaduke Bradley/ now 
dead and gone, was lord abbot, I was often 
fent by my lord to inquire after the lord- 
abbot's health; and the lord abbot would 
always fend for me up into his chamber, and 
would order me roaft-beef;-f* and waflel; 
which I remember well, was always brought 

in a black'jackJ' From this account we fee 

what it was that rivetted Fountain's abbey fo 
diftindtly in the old man's memory. The 
bJack-jackf I doubt not, was a ilronger idea, 
than the fplendor of the houfe, or the virtues 
of the lord-abbot. 



* The fibfiance of thefe particulars the author had from 
a MS. ihewn him by fir Bellinj^iam Graham* 

t The MS. fays, m quarter cf a yard of roaft-becf. I have 
heard that the monafleries ufed to meafure out their beef; 
but in what way I never undei^ftood. 
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SECT. XXVI. 



FROM Studley we vifited the fcenes of 
Hackfall. Thefe own the fame pro- 
prietor ; and arc adorned with equal tafte. 



It is a circumftance of great advantage,' 
to be carried to this grand exhibition (aS 
you always fhould be) through the clofe lanes 
of the Rippon road. You have not the leaft 
intimation of a defign upon you ; nor any 
fuggeftion, that you are on high grounds; 
till the folding-doors of the building at Mow-' 
bray-point being thrown open, you are ftruck 
with one of the grandeft, and raoft beautiftd 
burfts of country, that the imagination caii 
form. 

Your eye is firft carried many fathoms pre- 
cipitately down a bold, woody fteep, to the 
river Ewer, which forms a large femi-iircular 

curve 
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ctirve below; winding to the very foot of 
the precipice, on which you ftand. The 
trees of the precipice over-hang the central 
part of the curve. 

In other parts too the river is intercepted 
by woods; but enough of it is difcovered to 
leave the eye at no uncertainty in tracing it's 
courfe. At the two oppofite points of the 
curve, two promontories fhoot into the river, 
in contraft with each other : that on the right 
is woody, faced with rock, and crowned with 
a caftle : that, on the left, rifes fmooth from 
the water, and is fcattered over with a few 
clumps. The peninfular part, and the grounds 
alfo at fome diftance beyond the ifthmus, con-» 
lift of one intire woody tradtj which ad- 
vancing boldly to the foot of the precipice, 
unites itfelf with it. 

This woody fcenery on the banks of the 
river may be called the firft diftance. Beyond 
this lies a rich, extenfive country— broken 
into large parts — decorated with all the ob- 
jedks, and diverfified with all the tints of 
diftant landfcape — retiring from the eye, fcene 
after fcene — ^till at length every vivid hue 
fading gradually away, and all diftindion of 
parts being loft, the country imperceptibly 

melts 
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melts into the horizon; except where the 
blue hills of Hambledon clofe the view. 

Through the whole extent of this grand 
fcene — this delightful gradation of light and 
colours- — nature has wrought with her broadeft, 
and frceft pencil. The parts are ample: the 
compofition perfeftly corred. She hath ad- 
mitted nothing difgufting, or even trivial. I 
fcarce remember any where an extenfive view 
fo full of beauties^ and^ at the fame time» fo 
free fpom faults. Nothing difgufts. The 
foreground is as pleafing as the background ; 
which it never can be, when plots of cul- 
tivation approach the eye: and it is rare to 
find fo large an extent of near-ground, cover- 
ed by wood, or other furfece, whofe parts 
are alike grand^ and beiiutiful. 

The vale, of which this view is compofcd, 
hath not* ye^t intirely loft it's ancient name— 
the vale of Mowiray; fo called firom Mow- 
l>ray-taftle now no longer traced even in it's 
ruins ; but once fuppofed to be the capital 
manfion of thefe wide domains. This vale 
extends from York almoft to the confines of 
Durham; is adorned by the Swale, and the 
Ewer, both confiderable rivers ; and is cerr 

tainly 



tainly one of the nobleil trads of countiy 
of the kind in England. 



Hackfall is a$ much a contraft to Studley^ 
as the idea of magnificence is to that oi folitude. 
It requires of courfe a different n^ode of or- 
nament. A banqueting houfe^ in^iched with 
every elegance of architedure^ in the form 
perhaps of a Grecian temple^ might' be a 
proper decoration at Mowbray-point j which 
at Studley would be fuperfluous» and abfurd. 
The ruins of a caftle tdo, if ^ty cpuld be ex- 
ecuted with veri-fimilitude and grandeur, might 
adorn the rocky promontory on the right with 
propriety. TJie prefent ruin is a paltry thing. 
Any other ornamental building, beiides thefe 
two, I Ihould fuppofe unneceilary. Thefe 
might fufficicntly adorn every pwt of the 
iceaery, both in the higher, and in the lower 
^ounds« If the expence, which is generally 
laid out, in our ^eat gardens, on a variety 
of little buildings, was confined to one or 
two Mpital obje£ls^ the general efteft would 
be better. - A prc^fiot^ of biiiidings . is on« 
of the extravagances of falfe tafte* One ob- 
.je<a is a proper ernament in every ibene : moup 

than 



than oasp at leaft on the faregrottnds> difbaft 
it. Particular circiuaftances indeed may add 
a propriety to a greater number of objedts: 
as at Kew ^ where s^ fpecinien is .given of dif* 
ferent kinds of rdi|;ious flruftures :. or it Chif- 
wick I where it is iiU^nded to exhibit, an idea 
of various modes of architedure. But it is 
unity of defign^ not of pi^urefque cwipq/ition^ 
which pleafes in thefe fcenes. As &r as 
this is concerned^ one handfome object is 
enough* 



Having examined the whole of this very 
extraordinary t>urft of landfcape . from MoWr 
bray^pointt we deicended to the bottom^ 
whj^e a. ^at variety of granct and . pleafing 
yiew^ are exhibited i particukrjy a vieyv dSi 
Mowbray'-point from Limus^hill^ and another 
of the promontory .wiith the caiUe upon it» 
frotn the tent v, ^(id it muft be f^cknowledged^ 
thatuaany of th<f v;iews,are open«d:in;a very 
nfitwal^ and mafterly inai^^r. Jf ; any Art 
hath :beeo ufcd* it hath been u&d ^with dif- 
cretion. .', . ' 

At the fame time, amidil all this profufion 
of great objeds, and all this grandeur of de^ 
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Jign (for nature has heit not only- brought 
her materials together, but fears' compofed them 
likewife) the eye is every where- dalledafide 
from the contemplation of them by fome tri- 
vial objed^-^an awkward ca&ade— ^a fountain— 
a view through a hole cut in a wood—- or fome 
other ridiculous fpecimch of abfurd taite. 

It is a great happihefs - however, that the 
improver of thefe fcenes -liad lefs in his power 
at Hackfall, than he had at Studley. The 
vallies there, and home-views were all with- 
in the reach of his fpade, and axe. Here 
he could only contemplate at a diftance what 
glorious fcenes he might have Afplayed, if 
his ann could have extended to the horizon. 
Some of the nearer grounds of this ^:and .ex- 
hibition, (I believe all beyoiid the Ewer,) 
are the property of another perfon. So that 
the whole peninfular palrt, arid the. grounds 
unmediately beyond it, 'coritihue facred, and 
untouched: and thefe are the fcenes, which 
form thfe grand part of th6 view froni^Mow- 
bray-point. In furveyihg thele, the eye over^ 
looks the pUirUkies tf iniprwemnt it the 
bottom of the precipice. 



The 
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^ The bmks of rivers are io various^ tilftt t 
icnow not ftny two river- views of any celebrityi 
which at all rfefcmble each other in the Jeiat/i 
tho in the general cqft, and outlines of the 
^ene^ they may agree. Thus at Studley^ and 
at * Corby, tlw materials of the fcenery are^ in 
bQt}]t place$> the fame. Each hath it's woody 
banks— p'it^s river-^and the ruins of an abbey^ 
In e^u^h alio the beauties of the fcene are in a 
great meafure fjint up in a valley within itfelf j 
and the idea of folitude is imprelTed on bothi 
Notwithftandpg this fimilarity, two fcenes can 
hardly be more different^ At Corby^ the 
]ivoody bank is grander than that at Studley^ 
bordering rathef on the fublime. At Studley, 
the Corm and. contrail of the vallies, and the 
great variety of the ground^ is more pleaitng. 
In the former fcene the river is fupcrior^ in the 
latter, the ruinsi In one, you wander about 
the mazes of a circiilaf wctody bank : in the 
pther,- the principal part of the walk is con- 
tinued a)ong the margin of the river; the 



^ See page loa. 
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woody bank, which is too fteep to admit a 
path, ferving only as a fkreen. 

There is the fame union and difference be- 
tween the.fcenes of Persficld,* and Hackfall. 
Both are ^reat and commanding fituations. 
The river, in toth, forms a Jweeping eurve. 
feoth are adorned with rocks ^ and woods : and 
(liblimity is the reigning idea of each. Not- 
Withftanding all thefe points of union, they 
are whblly unlike. Persfield, tho the coun-* 
try is open before it, depends little on it's 
beauties. It's own wild, winding banl& 
fupply an endlefs variety of rocky fceneryj 
tvhich is fufficient to engage the attention. 
The banks of Hackfall are lefs magnificent j 
tho it's river is more pidlurefquie, and it's 
woods more beautiful. But it*s views into the 
country are it's pride ; and beyond any com- 
parifon, grander and more inchanting, thad 
thofe at Persfield. 



From Hackfall we returned to our hofpi- 
fable quarters at Norton Conyers^ which is 



♦ Sec obfervations on the Vfyt^ page 39. 
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fituM^d m a pidlfaht park--fcene ; but tddr flat 
to admit muoh variety* ' ^ ^ ' -. 



In the time o£ die cii^il^Wars, the owner of 
this manfion was Sir Ridianl Graham > of 
whom we heard an anecdote in the family^ 
which is' wbfth relating; as it is not^ only 
curious^ in. itfelf^ bat throws a very ftrong; 
and yet natural fhade^ on the character of 
Cromwell* 

When the affairs of Charles ' I. wiere in 
dieir wane in all the fouthem counties; the 
marquifs of NewcaMe's prudence gave them 
fame credit' ia the notthr. His reiidencc was 
at York, whfero.he/engaged two of the geri^^ 
tlemen of the^cotuitiy to 2u& under him as 
lieutenants* Sir Richard Graham was one; 
whofe commiiiion under the marquifs is flill 
in the hands q( the family.^ As Sir Richard 
was both an active man^ and much attached 
to the royai caufe; he entered into it with 
all that vigour, which ability, infpircd by in* 
dinatipn, could exert ; and did the liing more 
efifeftual fervice, than perhaps any private 
gentleman in thofe parts. 

On that fatal day, when the precipitancy 
of prince Rupert, in oppoiition to the iage 

O 2 advice 
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tdvicip of thc^ niarquifi, 'kd the kti^*s' forced 
out of York againft i^romwclt, w^iQ waited 
for them on Marfdcn-moor, Sir Richard Gra- 
ham had a principal command; and no man 
did- more than trc^ to'ead m iQtJDn:vn^ iikc- 
ccfs, which had been undertaken with tenic^-r 
rity. 

^ When the day was irretrievably: loft; and 
nothing remained, but for every man to fecfo 
the bcft means of fccurity that offered. Sic 
Richkrd fled, with twenty-fix bleeding wounds 
upon him,* to his own houfe' at Norton Con- 
ycrs, about fifteen miles from the field. Here 
he arrived in the evening: and being ipenft 
with lofs of blood, and fatigue, he was car-?; 
ried into his chamber; where taking a laft 
farewell of his difconfolate lady, he expired. 

. Cromwell, who had ever expreffed a pecu5« 
liar inveteracy againft this gentleman, and 
thought a vid:ory only half obtained, if he 
cfcaped; purfued his flight in peribn, with 
a troop of horfe, 

. When he arrived at Norton, his gallant 
enemy was dead ; having fcarce lived an hour^ 
after he was carried mto his chamber: and 
Cromwell found his wyetched lady weeping 
....... -,. :. : * over 
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over the mangled corpfe of her hufband, yet 
fcarce cold. 

Such a fight, one fhould have imagined, 
might have given him — not indeed an emo- 
tion of pity — but at leaft a fatiety of revenge. 
The inhuman mifcreant ftill felt the vengeance 
of his foul unfatisfied; and turning round 
to his troopers, who had ftalked after him 
into the- facred receffes of forrow, he gave 
the fign of havoc; and in a few moments 
the whol^ houfe was torn to pieces : not even 
the bed was fp^red, on which the mangled 
body was extended: and every thing was 
deftroyed, which the hands of rapine could 
not carry off. 



In this country we met with another cu- 
rious memorial of the battle of Marfden-moor, 
A carpenter, about two years ago, bought 
fome trees, which had grown there. But 
when the timber was brought to the faw-pit, 
it was found very refra<ftory. On examining 
it with more attention, it appeared, that great 
numbers of leaden bullets were in the hearts 
of feveral of the trees ; which thus recorded 
the very fpot, where the heat of the battle 
had raged. 

O 3 SECT. 
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SEC T. XXVU. 



FROM Norton we propofed to take our 
rout, ' through Yorkflfiire into Derby- 
shire'; and fo through i the* other iliidland 
counties into the fouth of England, - > 



'' The town of Rippon niakcs a better -ap^ 
{)earance, as^ ^ou approach it, thftn the gene^ 
liUty/ of country towris^^. -The church ^ is a 
4arge building; and gi^fes^a; ccmfequence to 
ihe pjaoel . » ' • 



JFrom Rippon^ the road is hot unpleafahts 
paffing generally through a woody country^ 
till we " bnterfed -Knar^borotigii-foreft, where 
all wood cbafedi^' Like odier royal chafesj- it 
hathfnbw bft all it's fyWarl honours, arid is 
a wild^ bleaks unornamented tradt of country. 

O 4 Near 
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Near the clofe of the fbreft, lies Harrogate, 
in the dip of a hill; a cheerlefs, unpleafant 
village^, Nor does l^g cQipitry m^e any 
change for the better; till we crofs the ru 
vcr Wharf, 



From hence, leaving the ruins of Hare^. 
Vrood-caftle on the left, and HareWood Jioufe . 
on the right, we sifccndcd, by degrees, a traft 
of high ground, and had an extenfive view 
which was illumined, when wc faw it, by 
thofe gleaming, curfory Ughta, whioh are fo 
beautiful in d]fta,nt landfcape ; and ib conunoir^ 
.^hen the incident pf a bright fun, a vrindj 
(ky, and floating clouds coincide^ It is amu« 
fing, un4er thefe circiunftances, to purfue 
the flitting gleams, as they fpread, decay, and 
vanifli — then rife in fome other part; varied 
by the different furficcs, over which they 
ipr^ad. 

yft haye this appearance beautifully de<» 
tailed in an old Erfe poem, the title of which 
41$ Dargo. The bard |)oetically> and pii3u«* 

refqudy 



tefquely compares the fhort tranfitibns df jby 
iti the mind^ to thefe tranfitoiy gleams of 
light. ' 

'* The tales of the .years that are. paft, are 
beams of light to the foul of the bard. They 
are like the fun-beams^ that travel over the 
heaths. <3^ Morven. Joy is in tSicir courfe» 
tho darkhefs dw6lk around. Joy is ih their 
courfej but it is fopri paft: the fhades of 
darknefs purfue themr they overtake them 
on the mountain&s and the footfteps of the 
cheerful beam are no longer difcovercd. — Thus 
the tale of Dargo travels over my foul like 
a beam of light, tho the gathering of the 
ploudfe is behind." 



We (hould have been glad to have ex-* 
amined Harewood-'houfe, as it is a fumptuous 
pile ; but It is (hewn only on particularly days^ 
^»nd we happened to be there on a wrong one. 



We t' regretted alfb janother mislbrtunc of 
the ^lame kind, for which ^we had only our* 
felyes to bkme; and that was the omiffioh 
of^ KJi^dVall-^abbeyv ^ In the precipitancy ^f 

'in 



an- ^ly ,m»fning> lan^l^ through an ujiaccounl> 
aWeL«rr(>r «i. ^eogyap^y^ . wc pafled it; and 
did not recoUedl the miftakc, till we wcrip 
half ^ A day'f;.jouf»ey beyond it. ' 



Afoqqd^j^e«4s the. (oil w^ears an ^vpl^nt 
hue $ ow,4ig . in pftf.t , rto; the . diitinefj' i.of ^the 
fiirfflcei within .a fewr^yjirds pf iw^cji, coal 
is every where found.-— The country however 
ct^ingps greatly for .the bqttpf, beforie .we ar- 
rive: at Wakefield, which lie in the mdQ: 
of beautiful fcenery. The river CaJder m^^kc^ 
a fine appearance, .as^.tre leave the town; 
and it's banks are adorned by a. Qothic cha»- 
pel, now in ruins, dedicated by Edward IV, 
to the memory of the duke of York, his fa- 
ther,' and ^e other chiefs of his f^rty/ who 
fell at the. battle of .\Vycsfiel4- it is built 
in the ?qlfigaiat proportion: of fen by ivc,; plswi 
on the M^y but richly '^dpn^sd on the j^ 
and finifhed with a fmall odagon turret at 
the eafi; end.-— This little edifice ferves both 
-to afceriain the H|fi:piy ^f an;hit9£hMte,cV)nch 
4kppears ^qh^v^.beeii linear it^siaeridiqij;; ^ 
:to illuilrate m , important, part :of thet£f|g]i|Ji 
,ftony, IVs whimftcrf, fiMwtf<»a:by,.the: £^ 

of 



of a brkige,' wsis intended .probaUEf ta mark 
the fpotyi wJbere j(bmfi:priiid|^ part of tibs 
adrioQ happened: tho at the cntrtoce of ^reat 
towns it was not unufual^ in popiih. tnnes^ 
to place dbapels :cm bridges; that itraiMlers 
might immediately hare the benefit of it maisi 
Ther^'^ae^ fer this pm^po&, a chapel ibraoeriy 
in one c^ the piers >of London^Jbridge* 



Not far from Wafcdfidd we xode paft d 
piece 4>f tvater^ which takes the hmnble^name 
of a ' mill-pond ; but is in fad a beaudfiil 
little lake^ being near two miles in circmn- 
ference,. and containing ibme pleafing fceoeiy, 
along it's little woody: ihores^ and.ptQmon^ 
tories^. 



Froin^Bank--top we had a ^ood'defcefidiDg 
view of Wid»Cworth-c^],e--«^ the ground 
which inviron it — and the countiy, whicH 
iurrouhds it. The whole together> is g^ihd. 
The mnihence^ on whidi we iloody as adorned 
woth 4i '^eat ' : profafibn j of foradtlwigjt^ < in- '4iii6 
way af:a«:ttittificiaLmai. tt ai-^poffiWc-it 
may 4ut^e-«t.elFd£t fit>m «he ca^Ie ItdDw: 

but 



but rm • tBe J^ot, it is certainly hb orna- 
ment. We £:n;ibdfonie I. difficulty iqi paflmg 
throng lord StrafK)rd^s pork ; and proceeded 
Uicrcforc to Wentworth^houfc ;. .which is at 
fuperb ; .and is efbenied, ran elegant pile : but 
there &enis to be a great want of fimplicity 
i^bout it. The front appears broken into too 
tnany parts ; and the :infide» incumbered. A 
fimple plan has certainly more dignity. Such, 
for inflance, is lord Tilney's houfe at Wan- 
ftead, where die whole -is intelligible aijigbt. 
The hall at lord Rodcingham's is a cube of 
fixty feet. ; The gallery is what they call a 
Jhelf. For myfelf,, I faw nothing oflfenfivq 
in.it> tho it is undoubtedly a more mafterly 
contrivance, to^ raife. \ gallery upon a wall, 
than to affix one to it. The long gallery is a 
noble apartment ; and the interception of a 
breakfaft room from it by pillars, and an oc- 
cafional curtain, gives ^a, plea^t cocnbioed 
jdea . of retirement, and company* The lir 
braiy/alfo is grand. 

/ There arc few good good pidtures at Went^ 
wor&. . The original of lord Strafford, and his 
feorotary, is faid to be hiere. It's pretenfions 
are difputedi tho I. think it has merit enough 
to maintaia them any where.-«-r-»Tjherp it 

another 
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another good portrait by Vandyke of the fiime 
nobleman. He refts his hand upon a dog; 
and his head in this picture is perhaps fupe* 
rior to that of the other, — Here is alfo, by 
Vandyke^ a fon of the fame earl> with his 
two fifters. The nunagement of the whole 
diipleafes ; but the boy is delightfully painted. 

Wentworth-houfe ftands low. It's front 
conunands an exteniive plain, and a flat dis- 
tant country; which are feen betwixt a ri« 
fing wood on the left ; and a variety of crofT* 
ing lawns on the right. On die whole, we 
were not much pleaied with any thing we faw 
here. 
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SECT. XXVIIL 



FROM Wentworth-houfe the fame plea- 
fant face of country continues to Sheffield. 
But it foon begins to change, as we approach 
Derbyfliire. The rifing grounds become in- 
fcnfibly more wild: rocks ftart every where 
from the foil ; and a new country comes on 
apace. For we now approached that great 
central trad of high lands; which arifing 
in thefe parts, form themfclves into moun- 
tainsf; and fpreadmg here, and there, run on 
without interruption, as far as Scotland.* 
Before we reach Middleton, the whole; face 
of the land has fuffered change; and We fee "^ 
nothing around us, but wildnefs and defola- 
tion. 



* See page 3, Vol. I. 

About 
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A1>out two miles fhort of Middlcton We ifd 
cheared again by a beautiful valley; which 
participates indeed of the wildnefs of the coun^' 
try ; but is both firicly wooded, and watered^ 
In a recefs of this valley ftands Middleton, a 
very romantic village; btyond Which th6 valley 
ftill continues two miles farther. 

It is this continuation of it, which is knowrt 
by the name of Middleton-dale ; and is 
eftcemed one of the moft romantic fcenes of 
the country* It is a narrow, winding chafm ; 
hardly broader than to give fpace for a road. 
On the right, it is rocky; on the left, the 
hills wear a fmoother form# The rocks ar« 
grey, tinged in many parts with plots of verr 
dure iniinuating themfelves, and running among 
them. Some of theie rocks aflume a peculiar 
form, rearing themfelves like the round towersj 
and buttreiTes of a ruined caftie; and their 
upper ftrata running in parallel diredtions, take 
the form of cornices. The turriti fcopuli of 
Virgil cannot be illuftrated better. 1 fliould 
not however affirm, they are the more pic- 
turefque on this account. Nature'^ ufuat 
forms, when beautiful in their kind, are ^trxt^ 
rally the moft beautifiil. 

When 
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When we leave Middleton-dale the waftes 
of Derbyftiire open before usj and wear the 
fame face as thofe we had left behind^ on the 
borders of Ycrkfliire. They are trads of 
toarfe, moorifli pafturage^ forming vaft con-, 
vex fweeps, without any intcrfedtion of line, 
or variation of ground; divided into portions 
by ftone walls, without a cottage to diverfify 
the fcene, or a tree to enliven it. Middleton-. 
dale is the pafs^ which unites thefe two dreary 
fcenesi 



liaviiig travelled feveral miles ih this high 
country, in our way to Caftleton, we came 
at length to the edge of a precipice; down 
which ran a long, fteep defcent. From the 
brow, an extenfive vale lay before us* It's 
name is Hope-dale* It is a wide, open fcene 
of cultivation ; the fides of which, tho moun^ 
tainous, are tilled to the top. The village 
of Hope ftands at one end of it^ and Caftleton 
at the other* In a diredion towards the 
middle of this vale we defeended. The obje<5t 
of our purfuit, was that celebrated chafm^ 
near Caftleton^ called the DevU's cave^ 

VOL. II, P A defcent 
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A defcent of two miles brought us to it.— 
A combination of more horrid ideas is rarely 
founds than this place affords. It exceeded 
our livelieft imagination. 

A rocky mountain rifes to a great height: 
in moil parts perpendicular ; in fome^ beetling 
over it's bafe. As it afcends, it divides; 
forming at the top, two rocky fununits*— 
On one of thefe fummits ftands an old caftle; 
the battlements of which appear to grow oitt 
of the rock. It's fituation, on the edge of a 
precipice, is tremendous. Looking up from 
the bottom, you may traCe a narrow jpath, 
formed merely by the adventrous foot of cu- 
riofity, winding here and there round the walls 
of the caftle ; which, as far as appears, is the 
only road to it*— The other rock refcrves it's 
terrors for the bottom. There it opens into 
that tremendous chafm, called the Devil's 
cave. Few places have more the air of the 
poetical regions of Tartarus. 

The combination of a caftle, and a cav^ 
which we have here in reality, Virgil j'^/j'w— 
with a view perhaps of giving an additional 
terror to each. 
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^.^^ ai^esi quibus akuis Apollo 



Praefidet, horrendaeque procul fecreta Sibyllae^ 
Antrum immane, peti t 

*rhe poet does not give the detail of his antrum 
immane: if he had> he could not have con- 
ceived more intereftirig circumftances, than are 
here brought together. 

A towering rock hangs over you; under 
which you enter an arched cavern^ twelve yards 
high> forty wide, and near a hundred long* 
So vaft^ a canopy of unpilJared rock ftretching 
over your head, gives you an involuntary fhud* 
dcr. A ftrong light at the mduth of the cave, 
difplays all the horrors of the entrance in full 
proportion* But this light decaying, as you 
proceed, the imagination is left to explore it's 
deeper caverns by torch-light, which gives 
them additional terror. At the end of the firft 
cavern runs a river, about forty feet wide, 
over which you are ferried into a fecond, of 
dimenfions vafter than the firft. It is known 
by the name of the Cathedtal. The height of 
it is horribly difcovered by a few* fpiracles at 
the top ; through which you fee the light of 
the (kyj without being able, 'at fuch a diftance, 
to enjoy the leaft benefit from it. It may 
be called a kind of ftar-light. Beyond this 

P 2 cavern 
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cavern flows mother branch df the fame rivef ^ 
which becomes the boundary of bthei* caverns 
ftill more remote. But this was farther than 
we chofe to proceed. I never found any pidhi*- 
refque beauty in the interior rcgiofls of th6 
earth; and the idea growing too infernal^ we 
were glad to return 



-coeli melioris ad aur^* 



The inhabitants of thefe fcenes are as favagc 
as the fcenes themfelves. We were reminded 
by a difagreeable contraft of the pleafing fim- 
pUcity and civility of manners, which we found 
among the lakes and mountains of Cumberland. 
Here a wild, uninformed flare, through matted, 
di(hevelled locks, marks every feature; and 
the traveller is followed, like a fpe<ftacle, by a 
croud of gazers. Many of thefe miferable 
people live under the tremendous roof we have 
jufl xiefcribed; where a manufad:ure of rope« 
yarn is carried on. One poor wretch has 
created a hut within it's verge, where fhe has 
lived thefe forty years. A little ftraw fuffices 
for a roof, which has only to reiiil the drop-* 
pings of unwholefome vapour from the top 
of the cavern. 

The 
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The exit from Hope-dale> in our road to 
Buxton, is not inferior to the fcene we had 
left. We afcend a draining fteep, ornamented 
on each fide, with bold projeding rocks, 
moft of which are pidhirefque ; thp ibine of 
them are rather f^taflic^ 



• As we leave this pafs, on our right appears 
Mam^toTy fumamed the Shivering mounfam. 
A part of it's fide has the appearance of a caf- 
cade; down which it continually difcharges 
the flaky fubllance, of which it is compofed. 



On the confines of this moimtain, and but 
a little below the furface, is found that curious, 
variegated mineral, which is foraied into finall 
ornamental obelifks, urns and vaies. It is 
fuppofed to be a petrifeftion ; and is known in 
London by the name of the Derbyjhire drop. 
But on the fpot it is called Blue John y from 
th? blue veins, which overfpread the fineft 
parts of it. Where it .wears a yellowifh hue, 
the vein. is coarfeft : in many parts it is beau^ 
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tifuUy honeycombed, and tranf^arent. The 
proprietors of the marble works at Afhford 
J&rnied the quarr)? of thi3 curious mineral, 
kft year, at ninety-five pounds ; %nd it « 
fhought have nearly exh»ufted it, 



From Hope-dale tp BuxtQp,. ^he country ia 
dreary, and uncomfortable. The eye ranges 
over bleak waftes, fuch as we had feen before, 
divided every where by ilone walls. The paf- 
turage in many parts feems good, as the fieldsi 
were flocked with cattle ; but hardly a tree> 
pr a houfe appears through the whole difli;i£t. 



In a bottom, in this uncomfortable countryjj 
iies Buxton, furrounded with dreary, barren 
hills ; and {learning, on every iide, with oiien- 
five lime kilns. Nothing, but abfolute want 
of health, could make a man endure a icene 
(6 wholly difgufting. 

Near Buxton we vifited another horrid cave, 
called Poors bole\ but it wants thofe magni- 
ficent accompaniments of external fcencry> 
^hich we found at the Devil's cave. 

The 
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The iame dreary face of country continues 
from Buxton to Aihford. Here we fall into 
a beautiful vale fringed with wood* and watered, 
by a brilliant ftream, which recalled to our 
memory the pleafing fcenes of this ki^d we 
had met with among the mountains of Cum- 
berlaixd. 



At. Afliford is carried on a manufeftoiy 
of marble dug on the fpot ; fome of which, 
curioufly incrufted with (hells, is very beau- 
ttfuL 



The vale of Afliford continues with little 
interruption to Bakewell, where it enters 
another fweet vale— the vale of Haddon^ fo 
called from Haddon-hall, a magnificent old 
manfion, which ftands in the middle of it, 
pn a rocky knoll, incompaffed with wood. 

This princely ftrufture, fcarce yet in a fta*o 
of ruin, is able, it is fdd, to trace it's origin 
into time& before the conqueft. It then wore 
a njilitaiy form. In * after ages^ it became 
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poiTeiTed by difterent noble families ; and about 
the beginning of this century wa$ inhabited by 
the dukes of Rutland. Since that time, it 
has been neglecfted. Many fragments of it's 
ancient grandeur remain — fculpturcd chim- 
nies ; fretted cornices ; patches of coftly ta-, 
peftryjf 

Auratafque trabes, veterum decora alta parentum. 

Not fer from hence lies Chatfworth, in a 
Atuation naturally bleak ; but rendered not 
ijnpleafant by the accompaniments of wellr 
grown wood, 

Chatfworth was the glory of the laft age, 
when trim parterres, and formal water-works 
^ere in fa(hion. It tJben acquired a celebrity, 
which . it has never lofl ; tho it has now many 
rivals. :A good approach has been made to 
it; but in other refpeds, when we faw it, it's 
inviroQS had not kept pace with the improve-? 
ments of the times. Many of the old formali- 
ties remained. But a dozen .years, no doubt, 
l)ave introduced much improvement. 

The houfe itfelf ,would have been no way 
ilriking; except in the wilds of Derbyfhire. 
Jhe chapiel is magnificent* It is adorned, on 

the 
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the whole of one fide, by a painting in frefcOt 
reprefenting Chrift employed in works of charity. 
There are few pidtures in the houfe. A 
portrait of the late duke of Cumberland by 
Reynolds was the beft. But there is much 
exquifite carving by the hand of Gibbons. We 
admired chiefly the dead fowl of various kinds, 
with which the chimney of one of the ftate 
rooms is adorned. It is aftonifhing to fee the 
downy foftnefs of feathers given to wood. The 
particulars however alone are admirable : Gib- 
bons was no adept at compofition. 



From Chatfworth, through Darley-dale, a 
6vect, extenfive fcene, we approached Matlock. 

The rocky fcenery about the bridge is the 
firft grand fpecimen of what we were to expeft. 
. As we advanced towards the boat -houfe, the 
views became more interefting. 

Soon after the great T'orr appeared, which 
is a . moft ' magnificent rock, decorated with 
wood and ftained with various hues, yellow, 
green, and grey.^On the oppofitc fide, the 
rocks, contracting the road, flope diagonally. 

Thefe ftraits open into the vale of Matlock ; 
^rQjnantic, and mofl delightful fcene, in which 

the 
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the ideas of futiEmity an/l beauty are blended 
in a high degree. It extends about two miles 
in Icogdi; and in the wideft parts is half a 
mile broad. The area confifts of much irre-> 
gular ground. The right hand bank has little 
confequence^ except that of fhapihg the vale. 
It is the left hand bank which ennobles the 
icene. This veiy magnificent rampart^ rifing 
in a iemi^-circular form, is divided into four 
ample faces of rock/ With an interruption of 
wood between each. The Arfk, which you 
approach, is the higheft; but of leaft extent: 
the next fpreads more ; and the third moft of all. 
A larger interruption fucceeds; and the laft, 
in comparifbn of the others^ feems but a gentle 
effort. The whole rampart is beautifiilly 
ihaded with wood; which in ibme places, 
grows among the cU£f$> gamifhing the rocks-— « 
in others, it grows wildly among thofe breaks, 
and interruptions, which feparate their feveral 
&ces. The Jummit of the whole femi-ciixrular 
range is finely adorned with fcattered trees^i 
which often break the hard lines of the rock i 
and by admitting the lights give »i airineis to 
the whole. 



The 



The river Derwent, which winds under this 
femi-circular fcreen, is a broken^ rapid ftream. 
^ feme pl^es only; it is viiibk: ia- others^ 
delving among rocks^ and woody projections,, 
it is an object only to the €«•• 



It is impoflible to view Aich &enps as tb^feji. 
without feeling the inoagii^atioa take fi«f 
Little fairy fcenes, where the parts, tho trifling, 
are happily dilpofed ; fuch, for inftance, as the 
(jafcade-fcene * in the gardens at the Lcafowes, 
pleafe the fanpy. But this is fcenery of a 4if^ 
&rent kind. Every objed here, is fublime,^ 
ai>d wcmderful* Not only the eye is pleafed j 
but the invagination is filled. We are carried 
at once into the fields of fidion, and romance* 
EnthuijiaAic ideas take pofifefiion of us *, and wo 
fuppofe ourfelves among the inhabitants of fa-* 
bled times. — The tranfition indeed is eafy and 
natural, from romantic fcenes to romantic 
inhabitants. 



-Sylvis fcena cotufcis 



Defuper^ horrentique atrum nemus imminet umbra; 



See page 59, Vol, L 
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The woods here arc fubje<a to one great 
incx>nvenicnce — that of periodical lopping. 
About feven years ago, I had the mortification 
to fee almoft the whole of this fcenery difplay- 
ing one continued bald face of rock. It is 
now,* I fhould fuppofe, in pcrfedtion. More 
wood would cover, and left would difinantle it*f». 



The exit of this bold romantic fcene, (which 
from the fouth is the entrance into it,) like the 
exit from Hope-dale, is equal to the fcene 
itfelf. Grand rocks arife on each fide, and 
difmifs you through a winding barrier, which 
lengthens out the impreflion of the fcene, like 
Ae vibration of a found. In fome parts the 
folid ftone is cut through; 

Admittitque vifun fedas per vifcera rupis„ 



♦ In the year 177a. 

f This whole fide ot the river is now, I am told, in the 
hands of a proprietor, who will not allow the wood to be 
lopped periodically any more. It may however be fiiflered 
to become too luxuriant s and efiac^ the r^ck* 

From 
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From hence to Afhburn the road is pltafant^ 
)after the firft fteeps. The ground is varied^ 
and adorned with wood ; and we lofe all thofe 
wild fcenes, which we met with in the Peak* 
When nature throws her wild fcenes into 
beautiful compoiition; and decorates them 
with great, and noble objefts; they are, of 
all others, the moft engaging. But as there 
is little of this decoration in the wild fcenes 
rfthe Peak^ we left them without regret. 
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SECT; XXIX. 



FROM Aflibum, which is among the 
larger villages, and ftands fwectly, we 
made an excurfion to Dove^dale. 



Dove-dale is the continuation of another 

fimilar dale, which is fometimes called Bun^ 

Jier^dalei tho I believe both parts of the 

valley are known, except juft on the Ipot, by 

the general name of Dove-dale. 

Bunfler-dale opens with a grand craggy 
mountain on the right. As you look up to 
the cliffs, which form the irregular fides of 
this precipice, your guide will not fail to 
tell you the melancholy fate of a late digni- 
,tary of the church, who riding along the 
top of it with a young lady, behind him> 
and purfuing a track, which happened to be 

only 
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only a flieep-path, and led to a declivity} 
fell in attempting to turn his horfe out of it. 
He was killed ; but the young lady was caught 
by a bufli, and faved.^-A dreadful ftory is 
an admirable introdudion to an awful fcene^ 
It roufes th^ mind; atid adds dotibld terror 
to every precipice. 

The bare fides of thefe lofty craggs on the 
right, are contrafted by a woody mountain 
on the left. In the mklft of the woody a 
fort of rocky-wall rifes perpendicular from 
the foil. Thefe detached rocks are what 
chiefly characterize the place^ — A little be- 
yond them, wc enter, what is properly called^ 
Dove-dale. 



From the description giveii of Ddve-dale, 
even by men of tafte, we had conceived it to 
be a fcene rather of curiofity, than of bea!uty. 
We fuppofed the rocks were fortned into the 
moft fantaftic ihapes; and expt£ktd to fde 
a gigantic diiplay of all the conic fedtions. 
But we were agreeably deceived. The whole 
compofition is chafte, and pidlurefquely beau- 
tiful, in a high degree. 
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On Ac right, you have a continuation of 
the fame grand, craggy mountain, which ran 
along Bunfter-dale ; only the mountain in 
Dove-dale is higher, and the rocks ftill more 
majeftic, and more detached. 

On the left, is a continuation alfo of the 
fame hanging woods, which began in Bun- 
fter-dale. In the midft of this woody fce- 
nery arifes a gt'and, folitary, pointed rock, 
the charadleriftic feature of the vale; which 
by way of eminence is known by the name 
of Dove-dale-church. It confifts of a large 
face of rock, with two or three little fpiry 
heads, and one very large one: and tho the 
form is rather peculiar, yet it is pleafing. 
It*s rifing a fingle objedt among furrounding 
woods takes away the fantaftic idea; and 
gives it fublimity. It is the multiplicity of 
thefe fpiry heads, which makes them dif- 
gufting: as when we fee feveral of them 
adorning the fummits of alpine mountains*. 
But a folitary rock, tho fpiry, has often a 
good eiFe6t. A pidlurefque ornament of this 
kind, marks a beautiful fccne, at a place 



* See page 8i, Vol. I. 
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called the New^fTeir, on the banks of the 
Wye.* 

, The colour of all thefe rocks is grey ; and 
harmonizes agreeably with the verdure, which 
runs in large patches down their channelled 
fides. Among all Ae pidturefque accompa- 
niments of rocks, nothing has a finer efFed: in 
painting, than this variation and contrail of 
colour, between the cold, grey hue of a 
rocky furfacc, and the rich tints of herbage. 

The valley of Dove-dale is very narrow at 
the bottom, confiding of little more than 
the channel of the Dove, which is a confi- 
derable fliream ; and of a f6ot-path along it's 
banks. When the river rifes, it fwells oyer 
the whole area of the valley ; and has a fine 
effedl. The grandeur of the river is then 
in full harmony with the grandeur of it's 
banks. 

Dove-dale is a calm, fequefiered fcene ; and 
yet not wholly the haunt of iblitude, and con- 
templation. It is too magnificent, and too 
interefting a p^ece of landfcape, to. leave the 
mind wholly difengaged. 



♦ Sec obfervations on the Wye, page 24. 
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The late Dr. Brown, comparing the fce- 
ncry here, with that of Kefwick,* tells us, 
that.^ the three circumftances, beauty^ horror ^ 
and. immenfity (by. which laft he means grafi'* 
deurj of which Kefwick conjijis^ the fecand 
alone is found in Dove-dale. 

In this defcription he feems, in my opinion, 
juft to have inverted the truth. It is difficult 
to conceive, why he fhould either rob Dove- 
dale of beauty, and grandeur ; or fill it with 
horror. If beauty confift in a pleafing arrange- 
ment of pleafing parts. Dove-dale has cer- 
tainly a great fhare of beauty. If grandeur 
confifl in large ^parts, and large objedb, it 
has certainly grandeur alfo. But if horror 
confifl: in the vafl:nefs of thofe parts, it cer- 
tainly predominates lefs here, than in the re- 
gions of Kefwick. The hills, the woods, 
and the rocks of Dove-dale are fufiicient to 
raife the idea of grandeur 5 but not to imprefs 
that of horror. 

On the whole. Dove-dale is perhaps one. 
of the moft: pleafing pieces of fcenery of the 
kind we any where meet with. It has fome- 



* In a letter to lord Lyttelton, already quoted. 
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thing in it peculiarly charaftcriftic. It's de- 
tached, perpendicular rcx:ks ftamp it with 
an image intirely it's own : and for that rea- 
fon it affords the greater pleafurc. For it 
is in landfcape, as in life; we are moft ftruck 
with the peculiarity of an original charadter ; 
provided there is nothing ofFenfive in it. 



From Dove -dale we proceeded to Ham; 
which is another very charadleriftic fceilc. 

Ham ftands on a hill, which flopes gently 
in front; but is abrupt, and broken behind, 
where it is garniflied with rock, and hanging 
wood. Round this hill fweeps a femi-cir- 
cular valley ; the area of which is a flat mea- 
dow, nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
and twice as much in circumference. At the 
extremity of the meadow winds the channel 
of a river, confiderable in it's dimenfions; 
tho penurioufly fupplied with water : and be- 
yond all, fweeps a grand, woody bank, which 
forms a background to the fcenery behind the 
houfe; and yet, in the front, admits a view 
of diftant mountains; particularly of that 
fquare-capt hill, called Thorp-cloud, which 
ftands near the entrance of Dove-dale. 

Befides 
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Befides the beauty of the place, we are 
prefented with a great curiojity. The river 
Manifold formerly ran in that channel under 
the woody bank, which we obferyed to be 
now fo penurioufly fupplied. — It has deferted 
it's ancient bed; and about feven miles from 
Ham, enters gradually the body of a moun- 
tain ; imder which it forces a way, and con- 
tinues it's fubterraneous rout as far as the. 
hill, on which Ham ftands. There it rifes 
from the ground, and forms a river in a burft. 
The channel under the bank is a fort of wafter 
pipe to it; carrying off the fuperfluity of 
water, which in heavy rains cannot enter the 
mountain. 

Curious this river certainly is: but were 
it mine, I fhould wifh much to check it's 
fubterraneous progrefs, and throw it into it's 
old channel. The ouzy bed, which is now 
a deformity, would then be an objedt of 
beauty, circling the meadow with a noble 
ftream. — Another deformity alfo would be 
avoided, that of cutting the meadow with 
two channels. — Or perhaps all ends might 
be anfwered, if the wafte-ftream could be 
diverted. Then both the curiofity; and, in 
a good degree, the beauty, would remain. 

Q.3 On 
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On the whole, we have few fituations fo 
pleafingly romantic, as Dam. The rocky hill 
it ftands on; the ample lawn, which incir- 
clee it; the bold, woody bank, which in- 
virons the whole (where pleafing walks might 
be formed) the bold incurfion of the river; 
the views into the country; and the neigh- 
bourhood qf Dove-dale, which lies within 
the diftance of a fummer-evening walk, bring 
together fuch a variety of uncommon, and 
beautiful circumftances, as are rarely to be 
found in one place. 

Very little had been done, at Ham, when 
we faw it, to embellifli it's natural fituation; 
tho it is capable of great improvement ; par- 
ticularly in the front of the houfe. There 
the ground, which is now a formal flower- 
garden, might eafily be united with the other 
parts of the fcenery in it's neighbourhood. 
It is now totally at variance with it. 

In the higher part of the garden, under a 
rock, is a feat dedicated to the memory of 
Congreve; where, we were told by our con^ 
dudlor, he compofed feveral of his plays. 



From 
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From Ilam we went to Oakover to fee the 
holy family by Raphael. As this'pifture Is 
very celebrated^ we gave it a minute examina- 
tion. 

Whether it be an original, I am not critic 
enough in the works of Raphael to deter- 
mine. I fhould fuppofe, it is; and it were 
a pity to rob it of it's greateft merit. No- 
diing, I think, but the charafter of the 
mafter could give it the reputation it holds. 
If it be examined by the rules of painting, 
it is certainly deficient. The manner is hard, 
without freedom; and the colouring blacjc, 
without fweetnefs. Neither is there any har- 
mony in the whole. What harmony can 
arife from a conjun<ftion of red, blue, and 
yellow, of which the draperies are compofed, 
almpft in raw tints? Nor is the deficiency 
in the colouring, compenfated by any har- 
mony, in the light and fhade. 

But thefe things perhaps we are not led to 
cxped: in the works of Raphael. In them 
we feek for grace, drawing, charader, and 
exprefiion. Here however they are not found. 
The virgin, we allow to be a lovely figure : 
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but Jofeph is inanimate; the boys are grin- 
ning fatyrins; and with regard to drawing, 
the right arm of Chrift, I fliould fuppofe^ is 
very faulty.* 



On the whole, a holy family is a febjed 
but indifferently adapted to the pencil. Un- 
lefs the painter could give the mother that 
celeftial love; and the child, that divine com^ 
pofure, and Jweetne/s, (which^ I take it for 
granted, no painter can give,) the fubjedt 
immediately degenerates into a mother y and a 
child. The aSiions of bur Saviour's life may 
be good fubjedls for a pidhire: for altho the 
divine energy of the principal figure cannot 
be expreffed ; yet the other parts of the ftory 
being well told, may fupply that deficiency. 
But in a holy fiimily there is no aSiion — no 
ftory told — the whole confifts in the cxpref- 
fion of charadtcrs and affedtions, which we 



* Since I made thefe remarks I was ghtd to fee a kiod 
of fanftion given them by a great authority. Sir Joihua 
Reynolds, in one of his le£hires, before the academy, 
fpeaks very flightly of the eafd-^Sluns of Raphael; whidh, 
he fays, give us no idea df that great mafter/S genius. ,. ' 
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muft fuppofe beyond conception. So that if 
thcfc arc not cxprcffed, the whole is nothing. 



In the fame room hang three or four pic- 
tures, any of which I fhould value more than 
the celebrated Raphael. There is a fmall 
picture, by Rubens, reprefenting the angels 
appearihg to the women in the garden, which 
pleafed me. The angels indeed are clumfey 
figures i and dreffed like choirifters : but evety 
other part of the pidure, and the management 
of the whole, is good. 

In a large pifture alio of the unjuft fleward^ 
the family in diilrefs is well defcribed: but 
on the whole, it is one of thofe ambiguous 
pictures, on which we cannot well pronounce 
at Jigbt. One half of it feems painted by 
Rubens ; of the other half we doubted. 

There are alfo in the fame room two very 
capital Vanderveldts — a calm, and a ftorm. 
Both are good: but the former pleafed me 
better, than almoft any pidure by that matter, 
I have any where feen. 



SECT, 
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S EC T. XXX. 



FROM Afhbiirn, to which we returned 
from Oakover, we went, the next day, 
through a chearful, woody country, to Ked- 
dlefton, the feat of lord Scarfdale. 

The fituation of Keddlefton, participates 
little of the romantic country, on wMch it 
borders. The houfe ftands in a pleafant park, 
rather bare of wood ; %ut the deficitocy is in 
a great degree compenfated by the beauty of 
the trees ; fome of which are large, and noble. 
A ftream, by the help of art, is changed into 
a river, over which you are conducted by a 
good approach obliquely to the houfe. 

The architecture of Keddleftoh, as far as 
I could judge, is a compofition of elegance, 
and grandeur. The main body of the houfe, 
which you enter by a noble portico, is joined, 
by a corridore on each fide, to a handfome 
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wing. In the back front, the faloon, which 
is a rotunda, appears to advantage. From the 
hall lead the flate rooms, which are not many. 
The reft of the houfe coniifts of excellent 
ofEces, and comfortable apartments; and the 
plan of the whole is eafy, and intelligible. 

The hall is perhaps one of the grandeft, 
and moft beautiful private rooms in England. 
The roof is fupported by very noble columns ; 
ibme of which are intire blocks of marUe, 
dug, as we were informed, from lord Scarf- 
dale's own quarries. It is rather indeed a 
fpurious fort of marble; but nK>re beautiful, 
at leaft in colour, than any that is imported. 
There is a richnefs, and a variety in it, that 
pleafes the eye exx:eedingly : the veins are 
large, and foited to columns ; and a rough 
polifh, iy receiving the light in one body^ gives 
a noble fwell to the column; and adds much 
to it's beauty. 

When I faw this grand room, I thought it 
wanted no farther decoration. All was iini{)le, 
great, and uniform, as it ought to be. Since 
that tbtie I have heard the doors, and windows 
have been painted, and varniihed in the cabinet 
flyle. I haye not feen theie alterations ; and 
cannot, pronounce on their merit: but I am 

at 
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at a lofk to conceive^ that any farther embeU 
lilhment could add to the efied. 

llie entrance of a great houie, fliould, in 
my opinion, confifl: only of Aat kind of beauty, 
which arifeff merely from fimplicity and gran-' 
deur. Thefe ideas, as you proceed in the apart- 
ments, may detail themfelves into ornaments 
of variouis kinds ; and, in their proper places ^ 
even into prettineffes. Alien, mifplaced, am- 
bitious ornaments, no doubt, are en^ery inhere 
difgufting: but in the grand entrance of a 
houfe, they fhould particularly be avoided. A 
f$lfe tafte, difcovered there, is apt to purfue 
you through the apartments; and throv^r it's 
colours on what may happen to be good.— I 
fhould be unwilling however to* fuppofe, that 
any improper decorations are added to the hall 
at Keddlefton; as the ornaments of the houfe, 
in general, when I ^w it, feemed to be under 
the condudk of a chaft and elegant tafte. Tho 
every thing was rich ; I do not recolle<9:, that 
any thing was tawdry, trifling, or afFefted. 

The pictures, of which there is a confider- 
able colledlion, are chiefly, what may be called 
good furniture piSlures.^ A Rembrandt is 



* See page 24, Vol. I. 
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the furft .in rank; and is indeed a valuable 
piece: It reprefents Daniel interpreting Bel-^ 
tejbazzar's dream. There is great amufenaent 
in this pifture. It is highly finiflxed; and 
the heads are particularly excellent. For the 
reft, it is a fcattered piece, ' without any idea 
of compofition. 

In the drawing-room are two large uprights 
by Benedetto Lutti; one reprefenting the laft 
fupper; the other the death of Abel. They 
are painted in a fingular manner with ftrong 
lights. The former has a good efFedt. The 
death of Abel is likewife a fliewy picture ; but 
has nothing very ftriking in it, except the 
figure of Cain. 

In the dead game by Snyders, there is a 
good fawn i but the picture is made difagree- 
ablc by the glaring tail of a peacock. 

In the dead game and dogs, by Fyt, there 
are good pajfages^ but no whole. 

The woman of Samaria^ and St. John in the 
nvildernefs, by B. Stiozzi, are good pictures. 

There is alfo a large Coyp, well-painted; 
but badly compofed. 
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At Derby, which lies within three miles of 
Keddlefton^ we were immediatly flruck with 
the tower of the great church, which is a beau- 
tiful piece of Gothic archite£hire« 



The objedt of the china-- works there is merely 
ornament; which is particularly unhappy, as 
they were, at the time we faw them, under 
no regulation of taile. A very free hand we 
found employed in paintii^ the vafes ; and the 
fibril colours were laid in with ipirit : but in the 
Jinijhing^ they were ip richly daubed, that all 
freedom Was lofl in finery. — It may now be 
otherwife. 



The gaudy painters however of fuch works, 
have the example of a great mafter before them, 
even Raphael himfelf ; whofe paintings in the 
pottery way, tho highly efteemed in the cabi- 
nets of the curious, feem generally to be daubed 
with very glaring colours. It is faid, that 
Raphael fell in love ,with a potter's daughter ; 
and that to pleafe her, he painted her father's 
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difhes. It is probable therefore^ that he fuited 
them to her tafte ; which accounts for the gaudy 
cotourjng they difpky.— How much mwe fim- 
pfe> elegant, and beaiutiful is the painting of 
the old Etrufcan vafes, many of which Mr. 
Wedgewood has 6> happily imitated ? There 
we fee how much better an efFeft is produced 
by chaft colours on a dark ground; than by 
gaudy colours, on a Kght one. 



A perfon curious in machinery would be 
much amufed by the filk-mill at Derby, in 
whkh thirty thoufend little wheels are put in 
motion by one great wheel. The various parts, 
tho fe complicated in appearance, are yet fo 
diftindt in their movements ; that we were told, 
any one workman has the power oif flopping 
that part of the machinery, which is under 
his dire<9:ion, without interrupting the motion 
of the reft. 



The country between Derby and Leicefter is 
flat. Quardon-wood, a little beyond Lough- 
borough, rifmg on the right, makes an^gree- 
ablc variety, amidft fuch a continuation of 

uniformity. 
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The approach to Leiceftcr gives it more con^ 
fequence than it really has. The town itfelf^ 
old and incumbered, has little beauty: but 
it abounds with fragments of antiquity* 



Behind St. Nicholas's churdi is a piece of 
Roman architeAure; one of the only pure 
pieces perhaps in England. We fee many 
towers, which go by the name of Cae£ir ; and 
boaft of Roman origin. I doubt, whether 
any of them can boaft it with trath. And 
what &w remnants we have, it is thought, 
have all been retouched in after times. This 
fragment feems to have fufFered no alteration. 
It's infignificance has fecured it. Little more 
is left, than a wall, with four double arches 
on it's face, retiring, but not perforated. And 
yet in this trifling remnant there is a iimplicity 
and dignity, which are very pleafing. It is 
poftible however that prejudice may in part^ 
be the fource of it's beauty. Through an ai&* 
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ciation of ideas, 'we may here be pleafed with 
what we have admired' in Italian views* — 
This wall is built of brick; tho it has pro- 
bably been faced with better materials. For 
what purpofe it was. conflnided, does hot 
Stppcar: nor whether it was intended for the 
end, or fide of a building. The idea of the 
country is, that it has been a temple, from the 
great number of bones of animals, which have 
been found near it : from whence it takes the 
name of Holy*bmes. 



. The church of St. Nicholas, which ftands 
oppofite to it. Teems, to have been built out 
of it's -ruins, from the many Roman bricks 
with which it abounds. Indeed the ftyle of 
building, in the body .of the church, is not 
unlike it. 



At Leicefler alfo we were put on the purfuit 
of anpther Roman fragment — a curious piece 
of fculpture ; which we found at laft in a cel- 
lar« It is a fcrap of tefTukted pavement, on 
which three figures are reprefented; a flag; 
a woman leaning over it; and a boy fhooting 

with 
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with a bow. It may be a piece of Roman 
antiquity ; but it is a piece of miferable work- 
manfliip. 



In thi$ ancient town are found alio many 
veftiges of Britifli antiquity.—Fropi. fo; rich, 
an endownient as the abbey of Leiccfter for- 
merly pofleJflfed, we expefted; many beautiful 
remains; as it is ftill in a kind of fequeftere^ 
ftate : but in that expedl^ation we were-diiap^r 
pointed. Not the leaft fragment of a Opthic 
window is left : not the, mereft mutilation of 
an arch. It's prefent remains afford as little 
beauty, as the ruins* of a common dwellings 
And in all probability the prefent ruin has 
only been a common dwelling; built fron^ 
the materials of the ancient abbey. ' Such 
at leaft is the tradition of the place. It be^ 
longed formerly, we were told, to the family 
of Haftings ; and was loft at play to the carl 
of Devon/hire : but before the conveyance was 
prepared ; the owner, in the fpirit of revenge, 
and mortification, fent private orders to have 
it burnt^ — Many a black tale might be un- 
folded in old houfes, if walls could fpeak, 
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But the great ftory of this abbey has a vir- 
tuous tendency. Within it's walls was once 
exhibited a fcene more humiliating to human 
ambition, and more inftruftive to human 
grandeur, than almoft any, which hiftory hath 
produced. Here the fallen pride of Woolfey 
retreated from the infults of the world. All 
his vifions of ambition were now p>ne ; his 
pomp; and pageantry; and crouded levees. 
On this fpot he told the liftening monks, the 
fole attendants of his dying hour, as they flood 
around his pallet, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them : and gave that pathetic 
teftimony to the truth, and joys of religion, 
Whieh preaches beyond a thoufand leftures. 
'* If I had ferved God as faithfully as I ferved 
the king, he would not thus have forfaken 
my old age.** 

The death of Woolfey would make a fine 
moral pifture ; if the hand of any mafter could 
give the pallid features of the dying ftatcfman 
that chagrin, that remorfe, ^'thofe pangs of 
aftguifli, which, in thefe laft bitter moments 
of his life, pofleffed him.— —The poinrlnight 
be taken, when the monks are adminiftring 
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the comforts of religion, whicji the ijefpair- 
ing prelate cannot feel. The fubjedt require^ 
a gloomy jipartment; which a ray: througji 4 
Gothic wkuiow might juft enlighten ; throw-^ 
ihg it's, fcrce dikfly op the principal figure | 
and dyi^g away on the reft* The appendages 
of the piece need only he few, and fimple; 
little more than the crozier, and red hat, to 
mark the cardinal, and tell the ilory. 



This is not the only piece of Englifh hiftory, 
which is illuftrated in this ancient town.-— 
Here the houfe is ftill (hewn, where Richard 
III. pafled the night, before the battle of Bof- 
worth: and there is a ftory of him, ilill 
preferved in the corporation^records^ as we 
were informed by our condudtor, (who did 
not however appear to be a man of deep eru- 
dition) which illuftrates the caution and dark^ 
nefs of that prince's charafter. — ^It was his 
cuftom to carry, among the baggage of his 
camp, a cumberfome, wooden bed, which he 
pretended was the only bed he could fleep in. 
Here he contrived a fecret receptacle for his 
treafure, which lay concealed under a weight 
of timber. After the fatal day, on which 
R 3 Richard 
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•Richard feB, the' caifl of Richmond entered 
Leicefter with his viAorious troops. The 
frierids of Richard were pillaged ; but the bed 
was neglefted by every plunderer, fts ufelcfs 
lumber. — ^The ovs^ner of the hoilfe afterwards 
difcdvering the hoardi became fuddetfly rich, 
without any vifible caufe. He bought lands; 
and at length {afs our intelligencer informed 
us) arrived, at the dignity of being mayor of 
Leicefter. Many years afterwards, his widow, 
who had been left in great affluence, was 
murdered for her wealtH by a fervant maid, 
who had been privy to the affair : and at the 
trial of this woman, and her accomplices, the 
whole tranfadibn came to light. 
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SECT. XXXL 



FROM Leiceftcr the country ftiU conti^^ 
nucs flat and woody; ilretchipg out into 
meadows, pafliures, and common fields. The 
horizon, on every fide, is generally termihated 
by fpires. Oftener than onpe we were able 
to count fiX| or feven adorning the limits of 
one circular view. 



Of all the countries in England, this is the 
place for that noble fpecies of diverfion, to 
which the inventive genius of our young fportf- 
men hath given the name oi Jleepk-hunting^ 
In a dearth of game, the chafifeurs draw up 
in a body, and pointing to fome conlpicuou§ 
fteeple, fet off, in full fpeed towards it, over 
hedge and ditch. He who is fo happy, as to 
arrive firft, receives equal honour, it is faid, 
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as if he had come in foremoft, at the death 
of the fox. 



In thefe plains, as rich, as they are unpic- 
turefque^ we had nothing to obferve, but the 
numerous herds of cattle, and flocks of fheep, 
which graze them: and in the deficiency of 
other objedls, we amufed ourfelves with the 
various forms of thefe animals, and their moft 
agreeable combinations. 



The horfe in itfclf, is certainly a nobler 
uniriia!, rfian the cow. His form is more 
elegant ; and his fpirit gives fire and grace to 
his actions. But in a piSiurefque light the 
cow has undoubtedly the advantage; and is 
every tvay better fuited to receive the graces 
tof the pencil. 

In the firft place, the lines of the horfe 
are round and fmoothj and admit little va- 
riety : whereas the bones of the cow are high, 
and vary the line, here and there, by afquare- 
nefs, which is very pidturefque. There is a 
greater proportion alfo of concavity in them;;, 
the lines of the horfe being chiefly convex. 

But 
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Bat is not the lean, worn-out hor{b» whofe 
bones are flaring, as pidlurefque as the cow ? 
In a degree it is ; but we do not with plea- 
sure admit the idea of beauty into any deficient 
form. Prejudice, even in fpito of us, rather 
revohs againfl: fuch an admiflion, however 
|)idiireique. 

The cow alfo has the advantage, not only 
in it's pidurefijue lines ; but in the mode of 
filling them up. If the horfe be ileek efpe* 
cially, and have, what the jockies call, a 
^ne cMtp the finQOthnefs of the furface is 
not ib well, adapted to receive the fpirited 
touches of tl^ pencil, as the rougher form 
and coat of the cow. The very aftion of 
lickittg hcrfelf, which is fo common aftiong 
cows^ throws the hair, when it is long, into 
different feathery flakes; and gives it thofe 
:ftrong^ touches, which are ipdeed the very 
touches of the pencil.— Cows are commonly 
the moft piifturefque in the months of April, 
and May, when the old hair is coming off. 
There is a contraft between the rougher, and 
(xnoothcr parts of the coat; and often alfo a 
pleafing variety of grcyifh tints, blended with 
others of a richer hue. We obferve this too 

in 
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in colts,, when wc fee them . in la ftate of 
nature^/ • ; . 

The cow is better adapted^ alfo to receive 
the beauties of light. The- horfe, like a piece 
of fmooth- garden-ground, receives - it in a 
gradual fpread: the cow, like Jthe abruptness 
of a rugged country, receives it in bold 
catches. And tho in large objeSls a gradation 
of light is one great fource bf beauty ; yet, in 
Kfmall ohje&^ it has not commonly ifia pleafing 
an efFedl, as arifes firomTfc^^r/, catching lights. 

The colour of the ' cow alfo is often ^ more 
pidturefque. That of the horfe is .generally 
uniform. Whereas the tints of the cow fre- 
quently play into each otl^er'; a dark head 
melting into lighter fides j and thefe again 
being ftill darker than the hinder parts. Thofe 
are always the moft beautiful, which are thus 
tinted with dark colours, harmonicmfly deal- 
ing into lighter. Here and there a few fmall 
white fpots may add a beauty; but if they run 
into large blotches, and make a harfli termi- 
nation between the dark, and light colour, 
they are difagreeable. The full black alfo, 
and full red, have little variety in themfehes i 
tho in a group all this unpleafant colouring 
may harmonize. 

In 
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In the charaSiery and general form oi cows, 
as well as of horfes, there are many degrees 
of beauty and deformity. 

The cbaraSier of the cow is marked chiefly 
in the head. An open, or contradled fore- 
head ; a long or a fhort vifage ; the twift of 
a horn; or the colour of an eyebrow; will 
totally alter the charaSier^ and give a four, 
or an agreeable air to the countenance. Nor 
is the head of this animal more charadleriftic, 
than it is adapted to receive the graces of 
the pencil. 

With regard to the general form of the 
cow, we arc not indeed fo exa<a, as in that 
of the horfe. The points and proportions 
of the horfe are ftudied> and determined with 
fo much exadtnefs, that a fmall deviation 
ftrikes the eye. In the form of the cow, we 
are not fo learned. If deformity be avoided, 
it is enough. There are two faults particu- 
larly in the line of a cow, a hog^backj and a 
finking rumpy which are it*s moft ufual ble- 
mifhcs. If it be free from thefe, and have 
an harmonious colouring, and a pleafant char 
rafter, it cannot well be difagreeable. 



Thp 
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The bull and the cow diiFcr more in chara£ier 
Bx\Aform^ than the horfc and the mare. They 
are caft in different tnoulds. The iburneis of 
the head ; the thicknefs and convexity of the 
neck; the heavineis of the chefl^and fhoul-* 
ders; the finoothnefs of the hip-bones ; and 
the lightnefs of the hindrquartets, are alvmys 
found in the bull ; ^nd rarely in the cow. 



The fheep is as beautiful an animaU as the 
cow ; and as well adapted to receive the graces 
of painting* Tho it want the variety of co- 
louring; yet there is a fofti>efp in it's fleece, 
a richnefs, a delicacy of touchy and a fweet 
tendernefs of ibadow, which make it a very 
pleafing objed. 

The iheep is beautiful in every ftate, except 
juft when it has paft under the Iheers. But 
it foon recovers it's beauty; and in a few 
weeks lofes it's furrowed lides, and appears 
again in a pifturefque drefs. It.'? beauty 
continues, as the wool increafes. What it 
lofes in fhape^ it gains in the feathered ilaki* 
ncfs of it's fleece. Nor is it the leaft beau- 
tiful, when it's lides are a little ragged — 
when part of it's ihape is difcdvered, and 

part 
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part hid beneath, the Wool. Eerghem de-. 
lights to rcprcfent it in this ragged form. 
' In the cbaraSfers, and Jhrms of fheep we 
obferve little diflference. We fometimes fee 
an impleafing vifage ; and fometimes the dif- 
agreeable rounding line, which we have juft 
called the hog^back: but in an animal fo 
fmall, the eye is lefs apt to inveftigate fnirts : 
it rather refts on the w6ole appearance i and 
the more fb, as fheep being particularly gre- 
garious> are generally considered as objedts 
in a group. 



The obfervations I have made with regard 
to the beauty of thefe animalsi are confirmed 
by the practice of all the great mafters in ani- 
mal life, Befghem, Coyp, Potter and others; 
who always preferred them to horfes and deer, 
in adorning their rural fcenes. — It is an ad- 
ditional pleafure therefore, that fuch animals, 
as are the moft ufeful, are likewife the moft 
ornamental. 



Having thus examined the forms of tKeTe 
pifturefque animaU, we fpent fome time alfo 

in 
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in examining thfik xnofl;\ agreeably combina-^ 
tions. .' , 

Cattle are io larg^, that when' they orna- 
nioit a foreground, a few are fufficient. 
Two cdws will hardly combine. Three make 
a good group— either united— or when one is a 
little removed from the other two. If you. 
inpreafe the group beyond three; one, or 
m6re, in proportion, muft neceifarily be a 
tittle detached. This detachment prevents hea- 
vinefs, and adds variety. It is the fame prin- 
ciple applied to cattle, which we before ap- 
plied to mountains, and other objects.* 

The fame rules in grouping may be applied 
to difiant cattle ; only here you may introduce 
a greater number. 

In grouping, contrafted attitudes fhould be 
ftudied. Recumbency fhould be oppofed to 
a ftanding pofture; forefhortened figures, to 
lengthened; and one colour, to another. 
White blotches may enliven a ^ group, tho in 
a fingle animal, we obferved, they are oiFen- 
five. 



• Sec page 55, Vol. 11. &c. 

Sheep 
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Sheep coine under the/ fame ruks; only 
the foreground^ as \{reli as r the \ dijlance^ ad-*- 
mits a larger number, of tbefe fm^ler ahi- i '' 

mals. In paftoral fubjefts (heep are often ^ 

ornamental, when dotted about the fides of 
dijiant hills. Here little more is neceflary, 
than to guard againft regular fliapes — lines ^ 
circles; and croiTes; which large flocks of 
fheep fometimes form. In combining them 
however, or, rather fcattering them, the 
painter may keep in view the principle, we 
have- already fo often inculcated. They may 
be huddled together, in one, or more large 
bodies ; from which little groups of different 
fizes, in proportion to the larger, fliould be 
detached. 

In favour of the dodbrine I have here ad- 
vanced of the fubordinate groups I cannot 
forbear adding the authority of a great mafter,. 
whoie thorough acquaintance with every part 
of painting hath often, in the courfe of this 
work, been obferved. ' 

-^lieasj landing on the coaft of Africa, 
fees from the higher ground a herd of deer 
feeding in a valley; and Virgil, who, in the 
flighted inftance, feems ever to have had 
before his eyes, ideas of pidturefque beauty, 

introduces 
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introdaccs the herein Jui): as a painter would 
have done. From the larger group he de- 
taches a fubordinate one : 



^Tres litorc ccrvos 



Profpicit errantes; hos Ma armenta (equuntur 
A tcrgo, 

I need not conceal, that fome commentators 
have found in thefe three flags, which the 
herd followed, the poet's inclination to arifto- 
cracy; and that others have fuppofed, he 
meant a compliment to the triumvirate. It 
is the commentator's bufinefs to find out a 
recondite meaning : common fenfe is fatisfied 
with what is mofl obvious. 



It may be obferved fiirther, that cattie and 
JheepmxK very agreeably together i as 2l{o young 
animals, and old. Lambs and calves fill up 
little interftices in a group, and aflifl the com« 
bination. — I may add, that human figures alfb 
combine very agreeably with animals. Indeed 
they generally give a grace to a group, as they 
draw it to an apex. 



I need 
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I need not apologize for this long digreffion, 
as it is fo naturally fuggefted by the country, 
through which we paffed ; and fo clofely con- 
nected with the fubjed:, which we treat. 
He who ftudies landfcape, will find himfelf 
very deficient, if he hath not paid great at- 
tention to the choice, and combination, both 
of animal and human figures. 
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SECT. XXXIL 



LEAVING the pliins of Leicefterfliire^ 
we entered the county of NorAampton, 
which afTumes a new face» The ground begins 
to rife and falU and diftances to open* 



Lord Strafibfd's gardens^ eJrtending a con« 
iiderable way on the left> are a great ornament 
to the country. 



Lord Hallifex's improvements fucceed* They 
make little appearance from thd road : but the 
road itfelf is fo beautiful, that it requires no 
aid« It paiTes through fpacious lanes, adorned 
on each fide by a broad, irregular border of 
grafs; and winds through hedge-rows of full- 
grown oak, which the feveral turns of the 

S 2 road 
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road form into clumps. You have both a good 
fore ground, and beautiful views into a fine 
country, through the boles of the trees. The 
undrefTed fimplicity, and native beauty, of 
fuch lanes as thefe, exceed the walks of the 
moft finifhed garden. 



From Newport-Pagnel the country ftill 
continues pleafant. Before we reach Wooburn, 
we have a good view of Wooburn-abbey, 
and of the furrounding woods; which deco- 
rate the hndfcape. 



• Wobburn-park is an extenfive woOdy fcene, 
2lnd capable of much improvement. We rode 
through it : but could not fee, the duke of 
Bedford's houfe; which is ihewn only on 
particular days. — But the difappointment was 
liot great. The furniture of all fine houfes 
is much the fame ; and as for pidtures (fuch 
is the prevalence of names^ and fafhion) that 
fometimes what are called the beft collcdiions, 
fcarce repay the ceremonies you ^ are obliged 
to go through in getting a fight of .them* 

After 
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1 After we leave Wcx>burn, the views con- 
tinue.ftill plea&tit; till we meet the chalky 
hflls of Dunftablc. Thefe would, disfigure 
the loveliefl fcene. But when we have pafled 
thefe glaring heights, the country revives: 
the rifing grounds are covered with wood, 
and verdure ; and. the whole .looks pleafing. 
About: Redbum particularly the country is 
beautiful I and is thrown into diftance by 
large oaksi, which over-hang the road. 



St. Albans* church, and the ruins about 
it, make an immenfe pile ; of which fome parts 
are pidturefque. There is a mixture too of 
brick and ftone in the building, which often 
makes a pleaiing contrail in the tints. Tho 
there are many remains of beautiful Gothic 
in this church; there are more deformities 
of Saxon arqhitedlure ; particularly the tower, 
which is heavy, and difagreeably ornamented. 
The little fpire, which arifes from it, is very 

abfurd. Within the church is a monument 

near the altar, of very curious Gothic work- 
manihip. 

Among 



Among the numerous inhabitants of the 
iubterraneous regions of this church> lies that 
celebrated prince, remembered l>y the name 
of good duke Humphreys the youngeft bro« 
ther of Henry V. He vims put to death by 
a £i£fcion, in the fucceeding reign; and was 
buried fomewhere in this abbey ; but his grave 
was unknown. Having Iain conceakd near 
three centuries, he came agam to light, not 
many years ago. By an accident, a large 
vault was difcovered, in which he was found 
fble tenant; wrapped in lead, ^nd immerfed 
in a pickle, which had preferved him in tole^ 
rable order. 



Near St. Albans flood the city of VcrulaiJa > 
formerly one of the greatefl feats of the Roman 
empire in Britain. It was facked, and def-- 
troyed by Boadicia^ when that heroine^ exaf- 
pei'ated againfl the Romans, cut in pieces their 
armies. Camden carries the dignity of it into 
times flill more remote; and fuppofes it to 
have been that iR)refl-town> where Caflibelin 
defended himfelf againfl Csefar* 



Beyond 
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Beyond Verukm the country grows pleafant* 
From Barnet, the road enters FincWey-com- 
inon* . The diftaiace is woody,, interifeaed by 
Ml. exienfiye plain, whidi is cpooeffted with 
it b/ a fprinkling of fcattered trcics^ The 
|»rts ace large ; jwd the iic^nery not ufipip-^ 
turef(|oe« 



The fifft view of Highgatc-hill would make 
A good diAance, if it were properly. Xuppoi^ted 
by a ^re-rground. The view fr(w\ it, ,13 very 
^aoH; but is diftriK^ed by a multi^city of 

pbje<a§. 



After this the country is gone* London 
f:omes on apace ; and all thofe difguAing ideas, 
with which it's great avenues abound — brick- 
kilns fteamiflg with offenfivc" imoke — fewers 
and ditches fweating with fihh — heaps of col- 
leded foil, and ftinks of every denomination — 
clouds of duft, riling and vanifhing, from agi- 
tated wheels, purfuing each other in rapid 
motion^— or taking ftationary poiTeffion of the 

road. 
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road^ by becoming the atmofphere of fome 
cumberfome, flow-moving waggon— tillages 
without rural ideas-^trees, and hedge-rows 
without a tinge of green^-^and fields and mea- 
dows without pafhirage; in which lowing 
bullocks are crouded together^ waiting for the 
ihambles; or cows penned, like hogs^'^tofeed 
on grains. — It was an agreeable relief :to get 
through this fuccefllon of noifome. objeds, 
which did violence to all the fenfes by turns : 
and to leave behind us the bufy bum of meni 
ilealing from it through the quiet lanes of Sur- 
ry ; which leading to no great mart, or general 
rendesvous, afford calmer retreats on every fide> 
than can eaflly be found inthe neighbourhood 
of fo great a town. 

July 3, i77». 
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V O L U M K I. 

PAGE 38. 

A VIEW of Warwick-caftle, from the 
park; in which it's connexion with 
the river, and ifland are reprefented. 



PAGE y6. 

, A {pecimen of the elegant mode, in which 
handles are adapted to Tufcan vafes ; and the 
awkward manner in which they are commonly 
affixed to thofe of modem conftruftion. 

a PAGE 
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PAGE 90, 



An explanation of the ftiapes and lines ol 
mountains. They are left unfhadowed, thai 
their forms may be more coflfpicuous, 



PAGE 102, 

An illuftration of the appearancei^ which 
the ihores of a lake form, when feen from 
ifs Jurface^ in a boat. The promontoriesi 
and bays, unlefs very targe, Iqfc all their 
indentations 3 and the whole boundary of the 
lake becomes a mere thread. . 

When you fland u^on tbejhgre^ if yonr fitu- 
ation be, in any degree, elevated, the promon- 
tories appear to come forward 3 and all thQ 
indentations are diftiudtv 

Thefe two modes of viewing may be com- 
pared by turning from this print to page ^^^ 
tol. .11; in which is repfeferited a lake feen 
fro'm the Jhore. Thi?^latter itiode of viewing 
a lake is generally the mpft pleading j uiilels 
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indeed the ftand be taken too high^ which 
elevates the horizon too much. 



PAGE io6. 

This print is meant to exemplify thofe 
beautiful reflet^ions, which are fbmetimes 
formed on the ' furfacc of a lake ; and bro- 
ken by it's tremulous motion; as explained 
in page 107. 



PAGE 120, 

The contrasted valley may be confidered as 
a fpecies of foreground. Thefe fcenes are 
generally decorated with a river; but fome- 
times only with a road. Of this latter kind is 
Middleton-dale^ defcribed in the 209th page 
of the nd vol. 

The contrasted valley is contrafted by the 
open, extended vale ; a fcene of which kind is 
reprefented in the 41ft page of the lid vol. 
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PAGE 131, 

An illuftration of the effeSt of Kght ; which 
is fo great, as to give confcquence even where 
there are no objed:s. A fitting fun; or a 
ftorm, (as hejre reprefented) are nioft favourably 
tp an ejfhibition of this kin4. 



PAGE 142, 

This plan of Windermere is not geographic, 
cally exadt ; but enough fo to give the reader an 
idea of it's fhape, and the fituation of the fcveral 
places mentioned on it's (hore?. 



PAGE 143. 

This view of the middle part of Winder- 
mere, is taken from the grounds a little tp 
the north of Bownefs, The diftance, as the 
reader will obferve from the plan, is com- 
pofed of that country, which (hoots away 
towards the fouth; The high grounds make a 

part 
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part oir Furnefs-fell ; which is defcribed, ill 
P^g^ ^S^» fbrefching along the weflern (hores 
of the lake towards the north. — Below Fur- 
fiefs-fell appear fome of the iflands of the lake, 
particularly the great ifland ; which is the mod 
ibuthern of them« 



PAGE 165* 

This is a view of that part of Fumefs- 
abbey, which is called the fchooli and which 
is one of the moft beautiful fragments of that 
elegant ruin. I had this very plcafing drawing 
from Mr. Smith. 



PAGE 171* 

An illuflration of that kind of wild country^ 
of which we faw feveral ioftances, as we en- 
tered Cumberland. In general^ the mountains 
make the moft coniiderable part of thefe fcenes. 
But wheii any of them is furniflied with a 
diflant view of a lake^ the landfcape is greatly 
inriched, 

a 3 PAGE 
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PAGE i«7. 

This plan of Kefwick-lake means only to 
exprefs the general (hape of it| and the relative 
fituation of it's feveral parts^« 



PAGE 195. 

The charafter of that fort of rocky fceneiy 
is here given, which is not uncommonly found 
on the banks of lakes, particularly of Kefwick 
lake ; the fhores of which exhibit foveral in-» 
fiances of thefe detached rocks. 



PAGE iior. 

An illuflration of that fort of country, which 
compofes the narrower parts of the ftraits o£ 
Borrodale. They confift of rocky, or craggy 
mountains on each fide ; with a ftream^ or, in 
fome parts, (where the ftream may be hid) a 
road in the middle* But it is diiHcult to give 
any idea of thefe tremendous fcenes, info foiali 
a compafsa as they are here exhibited : for a$ 

their 
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theif tetrot cftnfifts greatly in theii* immenfity^ 
it is not cafy to perfuade the eye to conceive 
highly of their grandeur from thefe diminutive 
reprefentations. — ^Mr, Farrington has given us, 
on a larger fcale^ a fine portrait^ and I think, 
a vtty exaft one, of the entrance into thefe 
ftfaits at the village of Grange* 



PAGE ±^S. 

This print was intended to give Ibme idea of 
that kind of rocky fcenery, of which Gates- 
garth-dale is compofed. The clouds fweeping 
over the fummits of the rocks, which were 
reprefented in the firft edition, are left out 
here; as I found they could not eafily be 
expreifed. 
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PAGE 41- 

AN iUuftration of diat beautifiil ipecies of 

Gradation is amcmg die iirft principles of pSc^ 
turrfquc l>caiity. A gradoating light, a grada* 
ating ihade, or a gradoating diftance, are all 
bea^tifiiL When the vale thax&xc does not^ 
exceed fuch a proportion, as is adapted to the 
eye, it is plcafing to jibe it fading away gradu^ 
ally, from the foreground, into the obfcurity 
of diftance« It prefents indeed only (me uniform 
idea; which, tho o&en grand, is not geneially 
jfo pkqfing, as the variety, and intricacy sof a 
coun&y brd&en into parts, and yet hafmoni*; 
oufly combined. 

« 
PAGE 
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PAGE 51. 

This plan of UUefwatcr, like the others, k 
not very exadt 1 but enough fo, to give an idea 
of it's g^rderal fhape)^ aan4 Che relative iUuation 
of the feveral places on it's fhores« 

PAGE 55. 

This print illuftrates that kind of (cenery^ 
which is prefented by UUefwater. It is^ by no 
tneans, a portrait: but it gives ibme idea of 
the view towards Patterdale, in which the 
rocky promontory o© the left, and the two 
woody promontories oa the righ^ ^re confpi^ 
CUQU8 features. 

PAGE 85. 

This view has more the air of Dacre^caflle 
than of any of the other old caftles we met 
with : but it is chiefly introdiKed to fhew the 
beautiful efFed: which fome of thefe ruins had^ 
when ieen, under a gloomy hemifphete^ in>^ 
lightened by the rays of a fetting fun. 

PAGE 
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PAG E 121. 

A view of Scaleby-caftk^ in which the did 
tower part of the walls^ and the bailion, are 
reprefented* 



PAGE 169. 

An illuflxation of the force of contraft^ in * 
|)iece of regular ground^ bifefted. 

PAGE 421. 

This print is meant to give fomo idea of 
that kin4 of continuation of rocky fc^ieiy^ 
which U feund at M^tlock^ alQng the hanka 
pf the Derwent. 

PAGE 227. 

Thiis view ofDave^dale, repcefents that heau^i 
tiful fcen^ in a more naked flate^ than it is 
defcribed. The bare rock only is here re-t 
prefented; which the Ipeftator's imagination 
muft cloath with wood, to give it compleat 
1 \ 1 beauty. 
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beauty. — The fa£t is, a little gain unluckily 
arifes from difmantling it periodically of it's 
wood ; and this drawing was made, juft after 
the axe had been at work^ 

PAGE 247. 

An illuftration of that kind of flat country 
which we meet with in Leiceflerfhire. The 
horizon is generally bounded by a diftance, 
and yet feldom an extenfive one ; as there \t 
rarely a rifing ground, that can command it. 
The country is uninterefting, and wants ad- 
ventitious objeds to fet it oiF. If the diftance 
happen to be fprcad with light under a dark 
cloud, it is a happy circumftance 5 and has a 
good effeft. Sometimes, on the middle grounds, 
a gentle rife, adorned with a fpire ; or a fhep* 
herd attending his flock, may relieve the eye. 
Such circumflances are all we can expedr. 
In defeft of thefe, we muft be fatisfied with 
a few cattle on the foreground, which may 
turn the land/cape into an appendage ; and give 
us one of the pidtures of Coyp. 

PAGE 
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PAGE 249; 

This print exhibits a comparifon between 
the lines of the horfe and the cow^ as objeds 
of pi£hirefc[ue beauty. 

PAGE 252. 

This exhibits the i^e mode of comparifon 
between the bull, and the cow;, 

PAGE 254. 

Thefe two prints are meant to explain the 
dodlrine of grouping larger cattle. Tw^? will 
hardly combine. There is indeed no way of 
forming two into a group, but by uniting 
them, as they are reprefented in the former 
of thefe prints. If they ftand apart, what-* 
ever their attitudes, or ii.tuation may be, there 
will be a deficiency* 

But with tbree^ you are almoft fure of a good 
group, except indeed they all ftand in the fkme 
{kttitude, and at equal diftances ♦ They generally 
however combine the moft beautifuUy> when 
two are united, and the third a little removed. 

Four introduce a new difficulty in grouping. 
Separate they would have a bad effedt. Two, 

and 



and two together would be equally bad. The 
only way, iii Which they wUl group well, is to 
unite three, as reprefentedinthe fecond of tbefe 
prints, and to remove the fourths 



PAGE 255. 

Thefe tWQ prints illuftrate the dodrinc of 
grouping /mailer animals, as fheep, goats, and 
deer. When they occupy the foreground, 
as reprefented in the firft, they come under 
the fame rule of grouping, as krger cattle: 
only a greater number may be introduced. 
And if the main body be larger, the fubordi* 
liate group muft be fo of coutfe. 

If they be removed to a midiUe dijtance, as 
reprefented in the other of thefe prints, the 
lubotdinate group is of Ids confcquencej and 
ftill of lefs, the farther it recedes from the eye. 
The whole is only confidered as one body, 
blended, as it were, and ihadowed, or inlight- 
iwied with the ground: and it is enough, if 
tegular, and difagreeable fliapes are avoided* 



i 



E R R A T A* 

Voi,. I, 

For only famly fiatt read old family fiat, page 22. 

For in otafietu by the tries , read in onefiene with tbe lawn, nviki 

is tbe foregroMsul, by tbe trees, p. 42. 
foT kind of red brick, rtsA kind of brick, p. 57. 
For origion of tbe lake, read origin of tbe lake, p, loo, 
for painted after, Jt?A panted after, p. 123. 
foTjhifting to bis bean^ xewifiifting to bis beam. p. 184. 

Vol. II. 

For Skiddawj-^Tbrelkati, read Skiddanw-^'^Tbrelkate, p. 39^ 
Votfiillremembred, xtaAftill remembred) p. 124. 
Vox fluttered luitb rags xtaA fluttering nmtb rags. p. 1 2 J. 
For overflowing from tbe xtud ftom tbe overflowing of p. 133. 
t ox pieces of fcenety xtsAfcenes. p. 227. 



Publifhed by the fame Authort 

Xiives of feveral Reformers. 

Le^ures on the church-catechifm> for the ufe of fchools. Price 2s« 

An Expofition of the New Teftament, pointing oat the leading 

fenfe, and connexion ef the iacred writers. 
Two fermons* Qn comparing fphritual ibings tuitb fpiritual ^ 1 

And on the Simplicity of tbe gofpeh 
An E/Tay on Prints. 
Pidorefque remarks on the riycr Wye. 
•——----------—— the Highlands of Scotland. 

- i - Foreft-fccnery. 

Three Eflays — on pidarefque beaat y on pdurefque travel 

and on the art of fketching landfcape. 
Life of John Trueman« &c. for the ufe of kitchens, cottages, 

and farm-houfes; price ten-pence, or 26 copies fax £1. 

or 108 for ^4. 



